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Twenty-nine years ago, one who is now an honored leader 
among us gave this address, and made the occasion memora- 
ble by the breadth and sweep of outlook, the comprehensive 
temper, the large scholarship, and catholic sympathies 
which have since become known and loved of all men. 
Long may he be with us to inspire by his counsel and his 
presence! In that large discourse upon “Polemics and 
Irenics,” which illustrated the Berry Street Conference,+ 
pre-eminent among the many noble words which have been 
spoken here, Mr. Clarke surveyed the tendency of the The- 
ology of the Future, and showed that the time had come for 
the “syntheses which are to reconcile” old antagonisms, 
that the work of our body should be the statement of the 
truth, which was at the heart of the old theology, in a larger 
antithesis to the old thesis. ‘ Leaving to others,” he said, 
“all destructive controversy, let us, while we criticise with 
the utmost freedom, always make criticism subservient to a 


*An address given at the “ Berry Street Conference,” in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, May 30, 1883. ; 
t See the Christian Examiner for September, 1854. 
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practical gospel, negation subordinate to position, denial to 
assertion. Let us be . . . mediators in the Christian broth- 
erhood. . . . We have great allies in human instincts, human 
reason, the hunger of the immortal soul, the spirit of the 
age, and the great course and current of Divine Providence.” 

Many things have happened in thirty years, but nothing 
which does not emphasize the wisdom and truth of this gen- 
erous statement that the time has come for a peace theology, 
—not a weak solution of contradictory opinions, nor an 
imposition of silence regarding honest thought, but the 
reconciliation which comes from a spirit high enough to rise 
above secondary differences, and deep enough to go down to 
the common heart of faith. Who could have foretold the 
advance that would be made in all branches of Protestant 
Christendom toward building on the agreements rather than 
on the differences of belief? Meantime, it is impossible to 
state too strongly the effect which has been wrought within 
the churches by the tremendous experiences of the war. 
Men of all faiths and of no faith learned that they had a 
common creed in a common country. We shall go hence, 
on this sacred day of memory, to lay the flowers of our cost- 
liest love and gratitude on the graves of those whose life- 
blood dyes for us the flag which is the symbol of all priceless 
memories and hopes, tingeing its folds as with the glow of a 
better sunrise. We cannot separate those graves, labelling 
them Calvinist, Methodist, Unitarian. Nor can those who 
shared the inspiration of being citizens of the same country, 
the mother of us all, think lightly of the only other boon 
to be compared with that,—the privilege of being members 
of a common Christianity. 

Meantime, also, the work of a body like ours in the relig- 
ious development of America becomes every year a more 
practical problem. What is its relation to the unchurched 
and to the churches? Has it any mediatorial function to 
fulfil, and how can it fulfil it ? 

On the rough border-fringe of our country, you may see 
men who have broken loose from the restraints of civilization 
and left the clean and orderly home-life of the East, in the 
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rebound toward the boundless liberty offered by vast spaces 
of prairie and mountains almost untrodden by the white 
man’s foot. Like Esau of old, clad in hairy skins, the tro- 
phies of the chase, living in tents, with noble qualities not a 
few, and drawing the large breath of a freedom which devel- 
ops a rough manhood to its fullest,—as you talk with them 
round the camp-fire, you yet see that they are unaffected by 
the motives, unrestrained by the moral and religious concep- 
tions which govern our world. They are the extreme type 
of the population which swarms in eager, quick American 
life on the fringes and borders of our Christendom,—full of 
the spirit of the new age, which has vast earthward horizons, 
and cares little to look beyond them. Nevertheless, it is 
the vital question of religious work to-day how to open to 
their vision the infinite spaces beyond the largest circle 
where the sky touches the earth. This is a question which 
presses, more earnestly than they are aware, on all religious 
bodies, but peculiarly on us, who stand between, as it were, 
touching with one hand the freedom of the wilderness, 
with the other the inheritances of a priceless past. For us, 
pre-eminently, it seems to me, the great task is not to mini- 
mize Christianity in order to commend it, but above all else 
to show its great agreements, to emphasize the unisons which 
make its great accord. 

I. First of all for us comes the fact that we stand in Amer- 
ica as a Christian Church, inheritors of a great name which 
has stood for the chief factor in making the new age. 

As we look back into the misty morning-land of our relig- 
ion, the Christian Church seems at once the greatest and 
the humblest thing in the world. The greatest, in the 
potencies wrapped up in it of power and usefulness and his- 
toric significance in the life of mankind; the humblest, in its 
early obscurity and insignificance. We touch the history 
of the Christian centuries at whatever point, and find that 
the presence of that Church in the world has made it other 
than it would have been. We see it growing and greatening 
till its Chief came to sit on a greater throne than Cesar’s. 
We see it putting off its meek robes of humility and Chris- 
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tian grace, and putting on the raiment of worldly pomp 
and pride, till it sways the conscience of Christendom and 
its priests are at the ear of kings. Yet all this materialized 
power and splendor is only the outward sign of a power and 
spiritual energy which were at work in those churches at 
the beginning, to renew and transform the world. Hidden 
though they were, each little company of the apostles’ 
planting was the seed of life for the community in which it 
was set,— Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, and many another be- 
sides. It was a church: in being that followed, of necessity, 
that it had a work to do and a place to fill. Now, as we 
look back through the utterly altered conditions of the 
world, it is not strange that men often ask whether any 
point of resemblance can be found between such primitive 
communities and the societies of our new age which are 
known by the same venerable name. Is a church merged 
into mere indefiniteness in our modern American Christian 
civilization, from the fact that civilization and the modern 
world are in so large a sense Christian? It is, of course, 
a great and blessed fact to thank God for that no small 
part of the illuminating work of such early spots of light in 
the midst of a dark age is done. Christianity is diffused in 
the very sky that bends over the modern world, full of light 
and hope. Yet there is no disparagement of the universal 
daylight in saying that the Christian Church in this modern 
world still fills an immense place, and gives a centre of cheer 
and light to the landscape. It has a raison d’étre, in so far 
as it stands for something definite in methods, in work, and 
in faith. 

We, at least, should be the last to forget that we belong 
in this august procession of history, standing, as we do, in 
the line of succession of the New England churches which, 
while seeking to disencumber faith of much which was de- 
rived from the more artificial forms of Christianity, sought 
the more to strengthen the historic chaia which bound them 
fast to the primitive Church. 

There are those who will tell us that there is danger of 
becoming fossilized, if we dwell on the fact that we belong 
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to an institution which has history behind it. We may 
admit that the peril is possible, but only if the subject be 
regarded in a one-sided way. In the Old World, the stream 
of the present holds in solution such a mass of the dust 
and ruin of a former age that everything which it touches 
stiffens out of life. But, in this our America, how utter 
the contrast! A land swept bare of ancient usage, of those 
subtile associations which weave so many cords for memory 
and reverence and faith,— where men rarely live in the 
towns they were born in, among the friends who knew their 
childhood and near their fathers’ graves,— where children 
have never seen the homes in which their parents’ child- 
hood was spent,— where men and women so easily become 
nomads in religion. Here it is surely well to emphasize 
the fact that the Church is a link with the mighty historic 
past of Christendom,—that in it the generations touch 
hands, as it were, with one another in that one transcendent 
act which survives all the changes of the world beside,— 
the act of communion with the living God. 

Nor are we excluded from this spiritual fellowship by our 
inheritance of religious independency. It is a great com- 
pensation for not being exclusively in communion with the 
sectarianism of one sect, if a church is inclusively in com- 
munion with the best of all sects. I cannot but believe, 
brethren, that our group of churches, united on this com- 
prehensive basis of accord in a positive but broad Christian- 
ity, have a special work of reconciliation to do in pointing 
out the spirit and temper in which American Christendom 
must hereafter take larger shape and freer expression. 

We ought, indeed, to believe in the Church universal 
now, if men never did before, in the light of manifest ten- 
dencies of the spirit of the age. Everywhere, inventions 
break down the old pale of demarcation between peoples, 
communications grow more free, the bonds of commerce 
multiply, “fading antipathies” and “rising sympathies” 
increase the fellowships of humanity. Of all these things 
the bad side is that they blur distinctive character and 
drown out the flavor of quaint customs and mellow tradi- 
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tions; but they give a wider breathing-space and freer out- 
look, they make it easier for us to see the good and more 
possible to appropriate it. Now shall we hold that this is 
true in the lower spheres of life and not true in the highest ? 
That would be to contradict all the deepest signs of the 
time. It is true there are also signs which may be interpreted 
the other way. Mr. Froude says that “we have entered 
on an age of universal democracy, political and spiritual, 
such as the world never saw before; and civilized mankind 
are broken into two hundred million units, each thinking and 
doing what is good in his own eyes.” This is, however, more 
plausible than just. The disintegrating tendencies will pull 
to pieces the walls that divide, but hardly the underlying 
bed-rock of principles on which all branches of Christen- 
dom are alike founded. We believe in the Church univer- 
sal, as against a mere bundle of two hundred million units, be- 
cause we believe in the broadest thing which can be, as against 
an infinity of narrownesses and pettinesses. It is impossible 
that in an age when unity is proclaimed as the deepest truth 
of science, when the brotherhood of the human race is 
believed and taught as never before, when men have found 
the uses of organization for all the fellowships of labor and 
capital, the grand vision should perish of the communion 
of all souls with each other and with God in the Christian 
Church. “Christendom,” in the words of Dean Stanley, 
“still conveys to noble minds a noble and _ inspiring 
thought.” Let us congratulate ourselves that for this noble 
thought we stand, and that more and more the leaders of 
the churches round us come to this affirmation in the 
breadth in which the fathers of our communion made it long 
ago. And on what does this great affirmation rest? On the 
blended witness of the Spirit and of History. 

II. Our fundamental affirmation is the truth that there is 
such a thing as the spiritual imagination,—a faculty which 
pierces below the appearances of things, and “endures as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” This spiritual imagination 
is simply the power of visioning, which reflects the highest 
and best thoughts and aspirations which visit us. It is as 
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natural and as transfiguring to the mental horizon as it is 
natural that a sheet of water should reflect the sky and in 
reflecting it glorify earth with a vision of heaven. 

As religious teachers, we hold to this spiritual organ (if 
I may so call it), as having value and validity, as being the 
one door open to men out of themselves and into the larger 
life and sympathy with wider thought and feeling, with the 
whole earth and with heaven. But,in order to emphasize 
this in its full strength, we need to lay stress upon it in its 
correlation to the Divine Power beyond and above ourselves. 
To give this faculty in the human spirit its true worth, we 
must hold that there is an answering side in the nature of 
God himself. We must teach not only human communion 
with divine thoughts, but the divine communication to 
human weakness. A great deal of the speculation of our 
time seems to me to leave this possibility quite out of the 
account, as if men could make or unmake spiritual facts by 
their mere say-so,— as if God himself were the one spiritual 
factor which could be omitted, in reaching our conclusions 
about him. 

Two things, then, are posited for us by the fact that we 
are here, spiritual beings, in God’s world: first, that we are 
able to see that which is deeper than what we see; and, 
second, that, since God is helping our vision, the deeper it is 
and the better it is, so much the more can it ‘be confided in. 
The vision which, without him answering, might be visionary, 
with him answering is what we call faith. 

Whatever other things we may bring as evidences of the 
truth, the sincerity, the permanence of the Christian religion, 
no evidence is more impressive to a candid mind than the 
fact that in Christianity this spirit of communion with the 
unseen and eternal has been so wide-spread and so strong. 
There is an Alpine flower, rarely found except far up among 
the mysterious recesses of the mountains, where the stainless 
snows dazzle against the sky and the glaciers mass the 
“treasures of the snow” under the shadow of huge crags 
that tower sharply into the blue depths above. On the edge 
of those giddy precipices the edelweiss, type of purity, seems 
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to catch its “noble whiteness” from the pure hues of the 
summits that look down upon 1t from their neighborhood to 
heaven. Yet this very flower, which seemed too shy and 
too remote to be ever tamed, men have of late persuaded to 
grow in common gardens and beside human dwellings. 
Even so the religion of Jesus Christ has taken the rare and 
perfect bloom of a spiritual relation so high and pure that it 
was only found on the mountain-tops of worship and com- 
munion where the saints of God dwelt, the pure white flower 
of prayer and trust which dwelt on the lofty level of the 
New Testament; and this it has made to blossom on the low 
plane of our common life, where plain honest folk work sin- 
cerely for their daily bread, where poor old women look out 
trustfully through their “faded eyes” on the world which 
has used them but hardly, where the sick learn patience, and 
the sorrowing resignation and hope, where the tempted find 
God strong to help them. 

And from this there has come a wonderful “lift” and in- 
spiration into Christian history, as distinguished from every 
other chapter of history which we know of. Prayer is, 
indeed, nothing less than an instinct of sane human nature. 
Religion in one form or another has been, the ages through, 
the most potent factor in human society; but, without 
depreciating all the might and blessing with which these 
have wrought through the ages,— above all, without forget- 
ting the power with which they reveal themselves in the 
Old Testament,—I1 do not see how any just and fair mind, 
even among those who are disposed to scrutinize Christianity 
most sharply, can blink out of sight the overmastering 
influence of this sublime impulse and desire in creating the 
better part of our modern civilization itself. 

The special mark of Christianity is the uplifted and aspir- 
ing spirit, reaching out toward One infinitely higher and 
better than itself, yet higher and better in such a way as not 
to be thereby removed into incommunicable perfection, but 
reaching down in answer to the need and the desire that 
seek him. This, then, it is the special function of the 
Church, in our time, to emphasize as the typical attitude 
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of Christianity, all the more from the tendency of modern 
reserve in religiousness to retire more and more into un- 
watched and secluded chambers of the mind. Richard 
Owen, in his book On the Nature of Limbs, shows how the 
human skeleton hand may be developed into the angel’s 
wing, and that which is the tool of our earthly work may 
be conceived of as expanding into the soaring pinion which 
lifts the spirit into the empyrean. Let us accept it as a 
symbol of what this attitude of mind and heart will do for 
the sincere spirit. 

The Christian Church stands, then, to-day in this America 
‘a witness for the reality of faith. Everything is here in 
solution, which was in the days of our forefathers in fixed 
forms; yet it does not follow that we see any reason to doubt 
that the same lines of statement and belief will be followed 
by the faith of the future when it crystallizes, as were fol- 
lowed aforetime, in so far as the faith of the past accorded 
with the facts of history and the laws of the soul and of 
God’s being. 

And, surely, we have a right to learn from history that the 
true way to view whatever questions belong freshly in our 
own time is the hopeful way. Christianity has proved its 
universal quality already, in the face of problems as difficult 
as any that now press, though different. What the questions 
will be that our grand-children will have to’ answer we can- 
not tell, nor fully what will be their answer. But we are 
justified by all that mighty past, as well as by our own 
experience of what life is contained in Christianity, in 
believing that the answer will reveal itself when the ques- 
tions fully open, and that the Christian gospel will be found 
to have degper deeps and higher heights than we yet know. 

Meantime, for ourselves, we find ourselves born into a 
time which is wrestling with problems of the most serious 
kind. An intelligent believer in the “royal law” of Jesus 
Christ to-day believes in it, because he is convinced that it is 
competent to deal with those problems; in other words, that 
it is universal enough to touch these with as remedial and 


penetrative power as it has shown heretofore. 
2 
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We find, for example, that those who go “outside of 
Christianity,” as far as they can get outside of that which is 
in the very air they breathe and colors the very thoughts 
which they think, more than they themselves know, do so 
from sympathy with physical or philosophical schools of 
thought which seem to them fatally to damage the Chris- 
tian position. What is the answer from the Christian side ? 
Manifestly, the only answer which can satisfy will be a 
broader affirmation than that of the rejectors. 

We all share the pressure of the same facts which force 
them to their conclusions about the divine problem. The 
wonders of recent science, the ever-growing sense of the 
boundlessness of the mystery which surrounds us, the unre- 
solved nebule of thought and investigation, more remote 
and vaster as the nearer spangles of light are resolved into 
new signs of order and law,—all these are modern to our time ; 
but these really only add depth and intensity to the convic- 
tion with which the first eye which looked up into a starry 
night must have gazed into the wondrous deep of space. 
The question and the wonder were there from the beginning ; 
and it was partly as their answer, partly notwithstanding 
their mystery, that men believe in God. And the closer 
pressures of that which is fate, dark and terrible, unless it is 
the mystery of a Loving Will, all-wise, all-good, were also 
borne in on men from the beginning. Christianity founded 
in mere sentimental optimism! a religion only for those who 
have the good things of this world! Nay, those who have 
affirmed the faith in a God of righteousness have been souls 
that knew their full share of sorrows. Loss and pain pass 
no man by; and the utter mystery of death eclipses with its 
awful shadow those who are dearer to us than life, and our 
own livesat last. It is out of the story of a saint long before 
Christian sainthood was that the cry of Job comes to us, 
“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!” 

The difficulty, then, is not peculiar to minds which might 
deem themselves, in that case, gifted with a sort of intel 
lectual seership, the prophets of a new dispensation. We 
stand in common with them on the same ground of this 
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nineteenth century, with its discoveries and its ideas, on the 
same ground of human nature, made up of the same prime- 
val stratum, for all of us of joys and sorrows fused together, 
as they were poured forth in the morning of creation. I 
submit, therefore, that we are competent to put the ques- 
tions alongside of the Christian answers and to affirm the 
answers. 

III. All the questions which the human mind asks of the 
universe and which the universe asks of the human soul 
really sum themselves up into the question concerning 
the Being of beings. (Let us take the Unnamable Name 
reverently on our lips!) Shall we then, as is proposed, post- 
pone the question concerning God, referring it to another 
court, whose sessions have indeed begun, but whose verdict 
is not to be rendered for some millenniums? “Let us 
wait,” it is said, “for science to determine the question.” 
But how can we do that? For life will not wait for us, and 
the gray hairs come soon; and, if the thought of God be the 
inspiration that we need, we need it this very hour. And 
death will not wait. Its shadow already steals over our 
hearts, and will soon swallow up all there is of us, unless 
God is and unless the future life is, which cannot be apart 
from his being. We cannot wait, save with hearts that must 
break. But why must we accept this appeal to that vague 
tribunal? What is meant when we are thus referred to 
science? Is it the methods of physical science? But those 
can only apply to physical phenomena: they can never 
touch more than the hem of the infinite garment, not the 
Infinite Being. Is it the methods of metaphysical science? 
But, if those methods can ever discover anything, they have 
long ago established the existence of the aspiration and trust 
on the human side which answer to the divine; and they 
have also proved that God is not to be proved or disproved 
by reasoning alone. 

Besides, what is really meant’ by science deciding such a 
question must really be human minds instructed by science. 
Now, the real appeal of religion always has been, and from 
the nature of things always must be, not to human minds 
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alone, however instructed, but to the human being,— mind 
and soul and heart, each part instructed according to its 
own nature; i.e., including the religious affections, which 
are a part of human nature never to be slighted without 
starvation. In other words, the real appeal is to human 
nature, constituted as it is to-day, only with more light on 
all sides of its capacity, more on the religious, quite as 
much as on the intellectual side. And why should we 
suppose that such a being will reverse the verdict which 
such a being has already given? The idea can only be 
justified by discrediting the religious side of man’s nature. 
But now, if we cannot trust the spiritual faculties which 
draw us toward God, we cannot trust anything, certainly 
not those faculties, if any such there be, which bid us dis- 
trust them. For all are of one piece; and, if you pull out 
one thread from the complex web of human nature as un- 
sound, you leave but a sleazy remnant. You cannot hang 
any weight on your knowledge even of yourself, if you 
annul the validity of your knowledge of God. You have no 
right even to assume that the mind is an organ of truth, or 
that truth itself is constant. What sane mind can soberly 
suppose that such a universal scepticism is to be the final 
gospel? It has well been said, “ The idea of sacrificing God 
on the altar of truth is sacrificing him on his own altar,— 
the altar he built himself.” And not only so, but the altar 
itself must crumble beneath such a sacrifice as that. 

A phrase may be epigrammatic and yet barren of light. 
The * Not-ourselves ” and “ the Power that makes for right- 
eousness” both define a part, but only a part, of what we 
mean by the Unnamable Name. It may be, or may not be, 
a self-conscious power. It may be the veritable Ruler of the 
universe, or only a sort of “soul of the world.” Mr. Arnold 
leaves that open for the spiritual imagination of his followers 
to fill up as they may. But the essential, vitalizing idea is 
in any event lacking,— the idea which lay for the Hebrews 
and for us lies in the one word Thou. If we know anything 
of ourselves, it is our own individuality, that we are persons, 
sundered and separate in our being from all the world 
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besides. And personality in ourselves implies personality 
in the being who is Not-ourselves: persons must commune 
with a person. 

True, we can by no means assume that the word Person 
includes all the attributes which we must believe to be in 
God. The idea of infinity introduces an infinite alteration. 
But we may be very sure of one thing; namely, that if the 
word Person does not include all that we conceive to see in 
God, it is because he is infinitely more, not because he lacks 
the very supreme quality by which bounded and finite 
beings are characterized,— namely, that they are bound up 
and girded by a conscious unity. 

Nor do we fare better with the doctrines of the non. 
theistic school, who present the whole of things as the object 
of our worship. Surely, if we can trust our minds in any- 
thing, we can trust them when they recognize in nature the 
manifestations of a creative intelligence, akin to what we 
feel in ourselves, albeit infinitely vaster. Here and there a 
trace! The rest is mystery and wonder. But why refuse 
to acknowledge it, any more than we refuse to see the hand 
of man in some inscription of which only a few words emerge 
above the desert sands? The words unburied may at least 
reveal a part of the meaning of the buried writing. 

But, further, there is a monstrous assumption at the very 
root of this theory of an impersonal All, of which we human 
beings are all a part. The theory rests upon the doctrine of 
evolution for its great warrant, an evolution which substi- 
tutes (as the true doctrine need not) a growing universe 
for an overruling Spirit. It believes that man is the highest 
result of things thus far on the earth, the blossom of the 
ages. And this is the belief of Christianity as well. But 
the one theory holds that all of man there is came up out of 
the dust; and the other holds that, however he may have 
come up, there is that in him which also came down. What- 
ever the process ascending, there was also Spirit descending. 
Can we believe that the present flower of the universe, 
man, has come to self-consciousness, has developed a con- 
science which understands the moral law, and a capacity of 
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affection which can be transfigured into love, but that the 
Spirit itself of this universe is destitute of all these? Then 
are we capable of believing the Unbelievable. If we turn 
this way, here also we find an enormous demand on our 
faith, if not on our hope or our love. 

It is to get away altogether from these drafts on our be- 
lieving power that some refuse to think anything at all 
about God. This theory, in a generous nature, is based 
upon a thought of unselfish service. It is, simply, that 
leaving all thought about religious questions out of our 
concern will give us just so much more time for phi- 
lanthropy and political economy and politics,and in general 
for all ways in which the world is to be made better. 
A man has just so much for himself to spend, and the more 
he spends Godward the less he has left to spend manward. 
But does this, then, bear the test of fact? Who have been 
the men who have helped the world? Have they not been, 
the great majority of them, the men of faith? And this 
seems most natural, when we consider that the soul has 
infinite capacities of expansion toward God, and that as it 
grows larger toward him it must also grow on other sides. 
Moreover, the success of this as a working theory depends 
on the nobility of the nature. Rare souls, fired with a 
passion for humanity, may possibly find in it their sufficient 
inspiration. Yet, as I read even their lives, it seems to me 
that they find that height thin and cold. Besides, Chris- 
tianity is in the very air these men breathe, in spite of 
themselves. It penetrated the secluded home where John 
Stuart Mill was instructed in atheism. Even there, Chris- 
tianity affected him by the very reaction of his father from 
it; and the mighty breath of its influence in the great 
religious poet of this century was the first quickening air 
which stirred his true nature into life. “Whither shall I 
go from thy spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there.” 

And so, when we are presented on yet another side with 
a veiled and shadowed mystery, hardly a presence, in no 
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sense a person, and told that the most we can ever know is 
that He is, and that beyond that there is no searching him 
out either for love or for fear,— that he is a “pathetic per- 
haps,” a sigh of the soul,— that, if we think of this hidden 
Being, as coming into real relations with his work or his 
children, he is “an intruding God marring his own crea- 
tion.” And we are to bow before this Unknowable, on the 
ground that knowledge lifts the cloud that mercifully shields 
our trust! 

Now here there is this in common with the Christian doc- 
trine of God, that we also bow before the mystery of God’s 
Being. But it differs from it in this: we feel that, hecause 
we do not know everything about God and in him, that 
does not exclude us from knowing as far as we know. The 
facts which reveal him are as sure as the facts which hide 
him: from these, we learn humility; from those, faith. If we 
cannot confide in those faculties and qualities from which in 
ourselves we reason to their infinitely greater manifestation 
in him, we cannot trust to anything,—certainly not to 
those sides of our minds which persuade us that there is 
only mystery there. We know God, as the infant knows 
the father to whom the little arms reach out in a bond 
whose depths of tenderness hardly even the human father 
fully understands. The child knows the father through its 
needs and through his love. The larger its ignorance, we 
may in one sense truly say, the more truly it knows him. 
And so we know God through our wonder and our awe; 
through the world which he has made and which hides him 
by being full of him, “ blinded by the very excess of light” ; 
through the minds and souls which he has fashioned into 
some likeness to his own spiritual Being, and which are 
competent to see his revelation of himself in Jesus Christ ; 
we know him “not an enigma to be solved, but a perfection 
to be loved and imitated ;— if possible, to be understood, 
to be absorbed into our own hearts and minds.” 

IV. And our affirmation of the Living God carries with it 
our affirmation of the historical Witness, which is the accu- 
mulated testimony of faith. 
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There is a profound significance in the fact that Christian- 
ity is the religion of “the Word.” The Bible is the Chris- 
tian Book. There are two kinds of religions in the human 
family,— those which have a written document, and those 
which rest on mere tradition. “ Un livre sacré est une tra- 
dition religieuse qui a eu la force de signer son nom.” The 
Scriptures store up for us the accumulated religious life of 
our spiritual ancestors, just as civilization stores up for each 
generation the gains in comfort and intelligence of preceding 
generations. We can neither know the religion under 
which we were born, nor the belief which we were taught, 
nor the deepest needs of our own nature, nor the helps 
which God has for us, without knowing the Book. The 
attitude of a Christian Church, then, being itself a witness 
and a treasury of our spiritual inheritance, must be as con- 
servative of this great repository of faith, the greatest 
literary fact in the intellectual history of the world, the 
greatest spiritual fact in its religious history. Other writ- 
ings there have been, enough to cover the earth with their 
sheets of parchment or of paper, so often barren; but the 
piety of the Christian ages knows only one “Scripture.” 
Language contains monuments that abide when columns .of 
brass and stone have passed away like withered leaves in a 
gust of winter: a single word will tell the story of the faith 
of generations. Such a word is this great word “The 
Bible.” Unless the history of the purest souls that have 
lived in Christendom be false, unless the faith which 
emphasized the Book be a shadow of the past, the writings 
which have thus been treasured by the religious affections 
of a world contain life perennial for the best and highest 
part of the soul. 

Our very interest in the critical and scholarly side of the 
study of the Bible tempts us to an attitude which is really 
misprizing it, by emphasizing these things to the exclusion 
of those which are at the heart of faith. The generation to 
which we speak cannot read in the spirit in which its fathers 
read. Their faith took all alike as the unquestioned Word 
of God, infallible in every letter, of equal value in every 
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part, as much the Divine Law, to be followed literally, in the 
extermination of the Canaanites as in the Sermon on the 
Mount; but our age has known a Biblical criticism which 
tries with unsparing analysis questions of authenticity and 
genuineness and inspiration. Even those who know noth- 
ing from personal study of these discussions breathe them 
in the air, and feel their disquiet. To such an age, it might 
indeed be said, Better any way to prize the Bible than no way 
at all. But no such alternative is really before us. If we 
had to do with some schools of Christians, it might be expe- 
dient to warn them against forgetting that there are other 
books to read besides the Bible; it might be important to 
warn them against mechanical reading of it by “stent,” so 
many chapters a day, so as to come round once a year; they 
might need to be told that the New Testament is a higher 
law for Christians than the Old. But you and I have heard 
and read earnest words against making the Bible a fetich, 
addressed to congregations who knew much better what 
a fetich was than they did what the Bible is,—and highly 
approved by persons who could not tell you the names of 
the books of either Testament, or whether the prophets lived 
before or after Moses, or who such a person as Abraham was, 
or whether any noble text you might quote was in the Bible 
at all. Such exhortations hardly fall in the line of wisdom. 
Better fetich than blank ignorance, if it comes to that. But 
it does not come to that. 

The one important thing is that we make it clear that we 
stand on the Bible itself rather than simply on any special 
views about the Bible. It is easy to fall into that mistake, 
especially for those who are interested in controversy on the 
critical side.. We, whose strength is there, need for that 
very reason to emphasize the fact that the critical faculty 
and the religious nature have distinct spheres. The prob- 
lems which meet the former, it is for the trained scholar a 
labor of years to settle. Meantime, the true claim of the 
Bible to men’s reverence is not dependent on the settlement 
of them: the secret of its immortality is in the fact that it 
ministers to eternal wants of the soul. Consequently, in 

3 
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our age as well as in every other, the fundamental question 
is, How does it meet the necessities of the spiritual nature? 
If it answers these, it has an authority which nothing can 
break or change. 

The special call of our Church should be to commend it 
not only to the intelligence of the head, but to the intelli- 
gence of the heart, with vital sympathy; to commend it to 
the spiritual purpose, as the book of religion. Our age has 
done a great deal to bring out the literary relation of the 
Bible to the life of the Hebrew people. But all that has 
been gained in this direction does not change the fact — 
rather illumines it more clearly —that all its parts consent 
in a spiritual purpose. There is a more profound unity 
than that of external form, merely as lying between the 
two covers of the same volume, running through and bind- 
ing together the different parts of Scripture. We do well 
to speak of the Bible as one book, though it contains sixty- 
six writings by more than fifty authors, many of whom 
wrote utterly independent of each other; because there is a 
deep consent between them in the things which concern the 
mind of the spirit. As, in a symphony, the theme is at first 
whispered, as it were, more dimly, but taken up by one 
instrument and then another and another, ever recurring 
with harmony more and yet more full, till in the final 
burst of grand triumph it comes out clear and victorious, 
and yet is the same strain that first hinted itself to the 
listening ear, so the wonderful story grows and greatens 
from history to poetry, from poetry to prophecy, “ Israel's 
great Torah of righteousness,” as it is well called by Prof. 
Toy, in its beginnings voicing what in other tongues in 
their early rudeness is inarticulate, and glowing with ever 
higher teaching of the presence of God with man, till that 
Life of lives, which is at the heart of the Bible, strikes like 
a pure beam of sunlight across the dusty air of human his- 
tory and transfigures the very motes that lie in its path. 
He is in this Book; and out of its pages his presence has 
shined upon countless souls and filled them with light and 
beauty, as the latter spring fills the sky with a tender glory 
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and wakes all the voices of the birds and the blossoming 
earth. 

The Bible, the book of our divine religion, the book of our 
human life,—on that we, no less than every other living 
branch of Christendom, must build. There are those who 
complain that our religion is “too Hebrew,”— that there is 
something foreign in the devotion of the Jeremy Taylors, the 
Miltons,— aye, and the Channings, whose thought is sat- 
urated in the Scripture. To which it is fair enough to 
answer, on one hand, that there is doubtless something 
foreign in heaven; and, on the other, that the brotherhood 
of nations is broader and deeper than the narrow lines of 
mere nationality. The true American religion of the future 
will not be some fire-new theosophy, whose first axiom is 
severance from the past. It will interpret the elder script- 
ures of the word in new scriptures of the life. Oh for more 
of these Bible-Christians, souls who drink wisely and lov- 
ingly of the life which is in the Word, going beneath the 
form to the substance, beneath the letter to the spirit! 
The world is poor and lean for more of such to-day. 

Brethren, there is in the world, doubtless, much narrow- 
ness, much credulity, much error, in the use of the Script- 
ures. Call it “bibliolatry” if you will. But, I apprehend, 
the point for us seriously to consider is whether we are 
not in danger of the opposite extreme in our‘attitude toward 
it. Even in earthly things, is it not rash to say, “I will 
climb Mt. Blane, but have nothing to do with guides,” or 
“T will write poetry, but will keep original by not reading 
Shakspeare”? Let us, at least, not kick away the ladder 
till we are sure that we have climbed to its top. Mayhap, 
we shall yet find that it reaches the stars. No: the Bible 
is not outgrown: we must grow into itgbefore we can grow 
out of it. It stands, and will stand, because it contains the 
voice of the child to the father, and the voice of God 
to His child. A religious body which should cut loose 
from it would perish and would deserve to perish. The 
soul which abdicates its right in it will be stunted and 
starve. 
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True, the Bible posits a supernatural order. But let us 
not distort and then deny what that order really is! 

Undoubtedly, the Christian miracles have often been be- 
lieved as mere wonders; but they were never wrought for 
that end. It lies within the reach and grasp of our school 
of Christendom to interpret them by their moral and spiritual 
purpose, as transcendently showing forth the laws of God’s 
own being,— the law of Holiness, the law of Love, the law 
of the Divine Fatherhood. The most wondrous of them 
may well be, in this nineteenth century, not too wondrous 
to impress these truths, without which, spiritually, we could 
not live at all,— truths which we need the more, the more we 
are awed by the power, the sternness, the silence of the vast 
universe which surrounds us. 

V. And in affirming the Bible, studiously, broadly, deeply, 
spiritually understood, as the great witness to God, we also 
affirm the personal loyalty of the Christian religion. It is 
“the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The supreme potency of the gospel is not in its being a 
moral code ora series of theological propositions, but be- 
cause it discloses to us a Person in whom the divine grace 
and pity are clothed upon with flesh, because we can see 
the very expression of its features, and can gaze face to 
face on our mighty Friend. 

It argues nothing against this statement of the peculiar 
personal quality of Christianity as being embodied in Jesus 
Christ, that Christianity has so often taken on a scholas- 
tic form and built a ladder for faith to climb by logical steps 
heavenward, while all the time Jesus himself stood beside 
the first round of the ladder, and every step was one more 
remove away from him. The true method of formulating 
Christianity is that which the first age of the Church fol- 
lowed, and which, in every age since, it has found to be the 
only way to vitalize religion as a living power in the souls 
and hearts of men. 

Thinkers have sought to make it a system of thought 
alone: dry minds have pressed it dry and bare, making relig- 
ion a specimen for a museum of opinions instead of an in- 
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spiration for life. Meantime, we have but to turn again to 
the New Testament, to see how early Christendom stated its 
faith. It is that which they “have heard, have seen with 
their eyes, which they have looked upon and their hands 
have handled of the Word of Life.” Those Gospels got 
written, because faith was full for Christians of the mighty 
presence of One in history who had made all things new for 
them. Out of such a glow of reverent love and enthusiasm 
for him was the record born, that it is absolutely transparent 
for him to shine through. For its intense affirmation of him 
is only its “ Amen” to his own clearest affirmations of him- 
self in words most indubitably his, “J am the Resurrection 
and the Life,’ “Come unto me.” Such words sound the 
deepest chord of the Gospels themselves. This is not se(f- 
assertion, but rather self-manifestation. One asserts himself, 
when he makes an overstrained claim to what the facts do 
not warrant: he only manifests himself, when he simply lets 
himself be taken for what he is. When Jesus says, “ Come 
unto me,” he but puts into words the attraction of his life, 
which was there without the words. The electric spark 
shines, because the force itself is present. 

When we pass beyond the Gospels and question those 
other teachers in the New Testament who deal more with 
the abstractions of religion,—in Paul, for instance, whose 
writings are the stronghold of dogmatists,— under all the 
abstract forms of his discussions, supremely present and 
pervading all is this personal attraction of that Person 
whom he never saw till, on that day outside Damascus, the 
vision changed for him the look of all things. He preaches 
not a Christianity apart from Jesus, but Christ, and Chris- 
tianity as built upon him. It is the “love of Christ” which 
constrains him: it is “the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ” by which he entreats. The glow of this personal 
loyalty to him in whose face he sees “ the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God” kindles through that mighty 
soul, and melts Christendom. It was the concrete gospel, 
the gospel “of the face of Jesus Christ,” which made over 
the world. 
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And so it has been through all the Christian ages. The 
great teachers who have poured new floods of spiritual 
power through the shrunken channels of religious life in 
their generations have done it by the warmth of this great 
affection, which, like the sun of midsummer shining on Al- 
pine heights, has thawed the frigid accumulation of whole 
icy ages of mere traditional faith, till they poured a quicken- 
ing flood on plain and valley. So it came in Tauler to the 
medizval Church, in Fénelon to the mystics who revived 
the type of Catholic piety, in the Wesleys to the most dead 
and formal age that ever froze up the soul of the English- 
speaking race. It was simply that these were men who had 
looked on the face of Jesus Christ, till they caught “the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God”; and out of 
that sight came insight into the very souls of mankind. 

Least of all can a Church which seeks above all else to 
emphasize the humanities of the gospel and to depolarize 
the truth of religion afford to hold that any theory of relig- 
ion which binds it in a living connection with Jesus Christ 
limits it,— that it ties it to past history instead of relating 
it to the God who is always present. Least of all can it 
afford to relax its personal relation to this Person as the 
centre of its faith and hope. None so clearly as we should 
emphasize the solitary and commanding power of the claim 
of Jesus Christ upon our time, because none so clearly set 
forth its human appeal to human loyalty. It is ours to lay 
stress upon the revelation of the Highest, of the Eternal in 
his character; to show how here the soul looks out through 
living eyes,—in a real life,— the soul of beauty,— of that 
highest and ideal Beauty which is in the very being of God. 
Has this age, think you, grown dull to the power of appre- 
ciating the charm of perfect moral loveliness in Jesus Christ ? 
Never was uttered more striking assertion of the sublimity 
of that moral beauty than by Diderot and Rousseau, in the 
age when all France turned atheist; and the vision which 
they saw outlasted the chaos which seemed to engulf it. 

The gospel shows One whose kindred with men wins 
them most tenderly, yet who stands apart from them in 
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rounded perfection of moral character; so wide in the 
sympathy of his touch that tenderest and strongest alike 
find in him their ideal realized; so universal in the equal 
appeal to all races of men that no limitation is set on him 
by being born into the most bigoted of nations,— the pure 
beam of light is uncolored by any twisted ray. 

We need the more to make this faithful affirmation, 
because of our sensitive relation to critical thought. If the 
astronomer must turn his telescope skyward through cloud- 
less and unflickering airs, to read the secret of the heavens 
aright, how much more so must he who gazes back through 
the vast spaces of the Christian centuries, and seeks to 
unravel the mysteries of the beginning! 

Time fails us to discuss the great argument of historical 
conviction, on which our affirmation rests, yet this at least 
must be said. The wonderful subtlety and profound learn- 
ing of the Tibingen school is not accompanied by a propor- 
tionate judgment. Here, for example, is the assumption 
that no solid historical ground is left in the New Testament. 
Yet they who hold it also admit that at least the Epistles 
of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, are left. 
But, surely, we need not go beyond these unimpeached doc- 
uments to find sufficient ground of indubitable history to 
build the Church upon, and evidence which compels its own 
acceptance that the great wonder of the life and death and 
rising of Jesus Christ was believed in the first generation of 
the Church by multitudes who had been his contemporaries, 
and who found the evidence good enough to stake their 
lives upon. 

Here, again, is the assumption that “no modern theolo- 
gian who is also a scholar considers any of the four Gospels 
as having any apostolic value,” and in particular that accord- 
ing to John. This can only be proved by ruling out of court 
the names of scholars who fairly weigh with the greatest. 
Where men like Lightfoot and our own Ezra Abbot are 
brushed aside, a partisan temper seeks to sit in Moses’ seat. 

It is, however, absolutely vital to the negative theory to 
prove the utter unreliability of the New Testament narra- 
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tives in little or in large. Once admit even the mediate 
apostolic origin of a single Gospel, and the whole edifice of 
denial goes by the board, unless indeed one should resort 
to the extravagant supposition of an apostle who was a 
deliberate deceiver. To those who hold that we have the 
record of witnesses and of the generation in which those 
witnesses lived, there is evidence enough that Jesus Christ 
stands at the centre of the world’s history. Nay, a fair 
mind, even among those most sympathetic with the negative 
school, can hardly fail to find more truth to historic proba- 
bility and to human nature in Mr. Matthew Arnold's expla- 
nation than in Strauss’ vaporization. It would be far more 
probable that Jesus was greater than any record of him 
could adequately reveal, thau that he was a comparatively 
insignificant factor in the development of his own religion, 
“influencing it not by what he was, but by what he 
was not.” 

But no, we are told, “ we cannot make sure of the sayings 
and teachings of Christ on any one point.” It is, however, 
held to be sure that he taught that the rich man is certain 
to go to hell, that he taught a religion whose principle is 
“directly antagonistic to culture,” that his “kingdom of 
heaven” was only a terrestrial heaven, and that his moral 
precepts are an afterglow of Buddhism, and are so mingled 
with narrow prohibitions as to have prevented Christianity 
from even yet attaining even to tolerance. 

But we have either less or more than this. Either we do 
not know, as on the principles of the negative criticism we 
do not, enough about the teachings of Jesus to justify us in 
affirming that they were partial and unworthy, or we know, 
as Christendom believes that it knows, that his teachings 
round out and complete the very points which are considered 
partial; that he has taught, ¢y., the true use of wealth 
and given the divine inspiration to charity; that the highest 
culture of the modern world is in the nations that have most 
deeply shared the Christian civilization; that all the spirit- 
ual conception of heaven that there is comes primarily from 
the words and life of Jesus Christ; that there is a specific 
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difference between his morality and the Buddhistic system, 
in the quickening glow which Christianity does not catch 
from the sunset of an older religion, but from the sunrise of 
its own new life; that imperfect tolerance is due to the 
make of human nature, and that the least of it there is in 
existence comes from the religion of Him who has taught not 
indeed a system of blank indifference, but faith in the infinite 
largeness of truth and in the certainty that truth will at 
last prevail, since it is in the very being of God. But, even 
after reducing all our information about him to the merest 
film of knowledge, hardly more than the probability that in 
Palestine, eighteen hundred years ago, “something hap- 
pened,” the great difficulty would still remain, in the 
presence of Christ in the world’s history. Only substance 
casts such a shadow as that life has cast on all the centuries 
that came after, a shadow full of light. Such a power as the 
life of Jesus Christ could not come into the world without 
introducing a new moral order. Itis a universal principle of 
being that souls affect other souls in proportion to their spir- 
itual gravity. Asin physical nature, the larger the body, 
the greater its attractive force,— the earth draws the moon, 
the sun sways the whole solar system,—so is it spirit- 
ually. In that realm also there are satellites and planets,— 
the lesser souls that shine in their common sphere, the great 
leaders of spiritual life who glow in the heavens above us, 
“fairer than the evening or the morning star”; and there 
is the Christian sun that for eighteen centuries has poured 
warmth and light into the world. He could not touch men 
while he was on earth without affecting them. Wherever 
a soul touches him to-day with a living contact, it is so still. 

The Christian Church to-day is called, above all else, to 
focus that Transcendent Person upon the world. And that 
branch of the Church which best gathers up the rays of 
that “pure beame of light,” transmitting them unrefracted 
and unclouded through its transparent glass, will have the 
future. We need to abide by “ the simplicity of Christ,”’— 
to make his gospel as real a message of good tidings and good- 


will to our generation as a letter to them might be from an 
4 
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Elder Brother whom they never saw. That Spirit can be 
entered into; the pure air of that law of supreme unselfish- 
ness can be breathed; that radiant life can be so presented 
to men that the story of infinite pathos will sink into their 
souls; that Loving Spirit rejected and betrayed, those mer- 
ciful ministries leading straight to the cross, will melt the 
very heart. The body of Christians which is possessed by 
this crowning fact of history and of spiritual life will surely 
bear those marks of discipleship which the Christian Church 
has called by many names, but which are essentially the 
same under all names. Call these marks, if any will, signs 
of a slavery which the rational man of to-day will scorn! 
We answer that it is the free loyalty of willing spirits 
which accepts it, and that we accept the discipleship of 
Jesus Christ, not as a servitude, but as a divine service. 
These are no chains to fret us: they are the guiding cords 
which draw us upward. The personal power of the personal 
Christ has converted men whom philosophy and morality, 
apart from that power, failed to touch. Not because phi- 
losophy and morality are not true and good; not because 
they cannot make men better, when they once enter a really 
living spirit. But to make the spirit living requires a more 
regnant and drastic energy. Since the world began, the law 
holds good that we must have fire to kindle. The life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ are the originating fire; and where 
they are the marks of their presence cannot be hid. 

And all these energies flowing through the world from 
Jesus Christ are in their nature cumulative. They grow 
and greaten steadily. As a living force, Christianity en- 
larges continually. Every generation is richer in this vital 
power than was the generation before it. Civilization ad- 
vances by the living impulse communicated to it by the 
Christ. And all that we count the consummate flower of 
civilization,— the arts that soften and ornament life; the 
great geniuses who have been the fragrant blossoming on 
the highest summits of their time, the Dantes and Shak- 
speares ; and, quite as much as these, the great appliances by 
which the modern world changes the face of the world and 
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humanizes this earthly home of man; those subduings of 
the wild forces of nature by which this nineteenth century, 
addressing itself in earnest to the task of bringing whole- 
some order into chaos, has done more to bring plenty and 
comfort, light and truth within the reach of the poorest than 
all the ages before it,—all must date back their originative 
impulse to the birth of “that holy thing ” of God, in whose 
infant hand already began to crumble the cruel and godless 
civilizations of the past, and whose Spirit, kindling from 
heart to heart, from life to life, is the secret of the new life 
of the world. 

It is not, then, a question of names, of light account 
whether we take them or discard them. It is a question 
of things, of realities. Is it not easy, indeed, to show that 
names themselves are much more vital matters than those 
assume who treat the name of Christian asif it were a mere 
counter of convenience or a meaningless badge? A man may 
not think his own surname the handsomest in the world; 
but, in the eyes of the law, the name means the man, and he 
cannot change it at his own arbitrary pleasure. It means 
something more still: it means father and mother and a 
worthy ancestry. There is honor in the plainest syllables 
which they have worn with dignity and unstained life. 
And who shall presume to say that this does not hold 
more deeply still with the pedigree of spiritual life which 
dates from our Lord Jesus Christ ? 


Be it ours, then, to affirm that the Church stands, as of old, 
for faith,— faith, first of all, in conduct, laying its stress on 
the Master’s text, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
But it does not stop here, without furnishing spiritual and 
religious motives of the loftiest and most moving kind,— the 
motives of a simple, an undogmatic, but a most real Chris- 
tianity. The spiritual motives; the organ of faith; the God 
who is the Father of our spirits, the source and inspirer of 
all our life; the life immortal, rooted and grounded in him, 
assured to us in Jesus Christ; the supreme revelation of 
himself to usin the Beloved Son, with all which that con- 
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tains of wonder and of power; in other words, the Book 
itself, the foundation truths of our religion, the gospel inter- 
preted by its own light, and not tied up to any narrower 
interpretations than itself,— what more inspiring views of 
religion, what more earnest inspirations to duty, i is it possible 
to bring to bear upon the soul? 

It is very evident, from the signs of the times, that religious 
men, in all forms of Christendom, are coming to be persuaded 
that Christianity must be presented in its simple majesty 
and unadorned beauty in these essentials which are its 
heart. It is very evident also that hosts of men and women 
are seeking anxiously to find what the essentials are, and to 
build upon them. They do not propose to let religion go or 
to give it up; but they earnestly desire to have a reason for 
the faith that is in them, and to have more faith. At such 
a time, a Church that will hold up with power this simple, 
broad Christianity of the New Testament, that will live by it 
and feel it as # power of life, has a mighty work to do for 
the faith and hope of the nation. 

We shall not do it, if we try to persuade by a vagueness of 
grasp on the great facts of personal religion, a haziness of 
faith, a perpetual criticism, or a depreciation of historic 
Christianity and of the great Head of the Church, which 
have no more place in the religious life than a north-east day 
in a proper spring. 

Christianity is a perfectly definable and recognizable 
thing: it is based on the sacred books of our religion, and 
must therefore hold them to be of supreme spiritual worth 
and historic importance ; it is founded on a living relation 
between the Living God and his children, and this implies 
revelation in the past and communion in the present; it is 
centred in Jesus Christ, the source of the moral and spiritual 
potencies of the new age. Within these wide limits, great 
divergences of thought and creed exist, which yet belong 
to the same system as the planets which swing in varying 
course around the orb of day. Outside lie nebulous bodies, 
of different degrees of tenuity, not without light, perhaps 
not without warmth, but which, if they enter the plane of 
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the ecliptic, do so rather as comets that wave their fiery 
portent in the sky for a brief season and then depart, than 
as orderly members of the Christian system. 

The position of such a Church as ours is very clear here. 
By the argument of its own past, by the persuasion of a 
rational faith, by the very fact of its being at all, by the hope 
of and faith in its own future, it will stand as a witness ; it 
will testify that Christianity means something, no less than 
the best and highest thing which the world knows or can 
hope for. Its affirmation will be the ringing and triumphant 
word of the apostle: “ But as God is true, our word toward 
you was not yea and nay. For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you by us,...was not 
yea and nay, but in him was yea. For all the promises 
of God in him are yea, and in him Amen.” 

HENRY WILDER Foore. 


DID EZRA WRITE OR AMEND ANY PORTION OF 
THE PENTATEUCH? 

It has become so common with a recent school of critics 
to attribute the authorship of an important portion of the 
Peniateuch to Ezra, and the opinion is affirmed with such 
emphasis and assurance, that a demand is made upon schol- 
ars to inquire whether these things are so. There is but 
one source of evidence on this subject to which an appeal 
can be made, and by whose evidence all inquirers must 
abide. This source is the accounts which we have in writ- 
ings contemporaneous with him of what Ezra did as priest 
and ruler in Jerusalem, aftef the return from the captivity. 
I say “contemporaneous” with him, for traditions which 
were not written til! five centuries afterward are utterly 
worthless in deciding such a question as this. 

Is there, then, any authentic historical evidence that Ezra 
composed a single new law, or remodelted an old one? 
This question answered, the relation of Ezra to the so-called 
law of Moses, or the Pentateuch as we have it to-day, is 
settled. Settled, I say, unless men will forsake historic 
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proof for baseless guesses and vague tradition. The Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah contain all the history that is at all 
reliable of the time, the character, and the work of Ezra. 
The extant Jewish literature between the time of Ezra and 
the Christian era, more than four centuries, says not a word 
of Ezra, or of his having anything to do with the law as 
editor of the old document, much less of his being the au- 
thor of any part of it. The worthies and authors of note 
of the Hebrews are mentioned by the author of Ecclesiasti- 
cus, or the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, a work writ- 
ten about two centuries after the time of Ezra; but Ezra’s 
name is not mentioned, though Zerubbabel’s and Joshua’s 
and Nehemiah’s are, and their good works are named. If 
Ezra at this early day had been reputed the author or even 
the reviser of the “law,” would his name have been omit- 
ted? Most surely not. The tradition is of much later 
origin. The later Jewish traditions are most of them as in- 
credible as they are silly. The stories in the Talmud about 
Ezra are too foolish to justify quotation, much less belief. 
The earliest recorded tradition is found in II. Esdras xiv., 
19-48. This book was written about the Christian era, 
not later than a century after, probably. This tradition is 
the least extravagant of any that have come down to us, 
and may be quoted as giving the soberest guess of the 
time, respecting the work that Ezra did in the construction 
of the law. It is substantially as follows: As Ezra sat 
under an oak in the field, there came a voice out of a bush 
over against him, and said, “ Esdras! Esdras!” and he said, 
“Here am I, Lord.” Then he said unto me, “I did reveal 
myself unto Moses in the bush, and talked with him and 
brought him to Mount Sinai, and told him many wondrous 
things; and these words shalt thou declare.” Then I an- 
swered and said, “Behold, Lord, I will go as thou hast 
commanded me.” “The world is set in darkness, for thy 
law is burnt. ... But, if I have found grace before thee, send 
the Holy Ghost into me, and I shall write all that hath been 
done in the world since the beginning, which was written in 
the law, that men may find thy path, and that they which 
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live in the latter days may live.’ And he answered me, 
saying, “Go thy way, gather the people together, and say 
unto them that they seek thee not for forty days. But look 
thou, and prepare thee many tables of the box-tree, and 
take with thee five scribes which are ready to write swiftly; 
and I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, 
which shall not be put out till the things be performed 
which thou shalt begin to write; and, when thou hast done, 
some things thou shalt publish, and others thou shalt show 
secretly to the wise. Begin to write to-morrow.” And he 
gathered the people, and said, “Let no man come unto me 
now, nor seek after me these forty days.” So he took five 
men, and went into the field and remained there; and the 
next day a voice called me, saying, “Open thy mouth, and 
drink that I give thee to drink.” Then I opened my mouth, 
and he reached mea full cup like water; but the color was 
like fire. And I took it and drank, and my heart uttered 
understanding, and wisdom grew in my breast, for my spirit 
strengthened my memory; and my mouth was opened, and 
shut no more; and the five men wrote the wonderful visions 
of the night that were told. In forty days, they wrote two 
hundred and four books. And, when the forty days were 
fulfilled, the Highest spake, saying, “ The first that thou 
hast written publish openly, all may read it; but the sev- 
enty last, only the wise may read.” And I did so. 

Bizarre as the whole account is, and unintelligible as most 
of it is, two things are clear. The old Mosaic Law was lost 
by burning: it was restored, recovered by the miraculous 
influence of the cup of which he drank upon his memory, 
whereby he recalled it all, and dictated it to these five 
writers. These two points in the confused tradition as 
here recorded seem clear. Ezra dictated no new law: he 
recited the old law which was burned, and the five scribes 
wrote itdown. This tradition does not therefore show that 
the Pentateuch was the work of Ezra, either in whole or in 
part, but that Ezra wrote it out from memory, a conjectured 
way of accounting for its preservation from the wrecks of 
the captivity. At this period, tradition did not attribute 
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the authorship of the law to Ezra, but only its engrossment 
from memory; and, to render it credible that his memory 
could recall it all, he is said to have drunk of a miraculous 
cup from the hand of the Lord. That the “law” here 
spoken of was not a fragment of the Mosaic code enacted 
at Mount Sinai, but our whole Pentateuch, is evident from 
Ezra’s declaring that he “ would write all that hath been 
done in the world since the beginning, which are written in 
thy law.” Genesis is well described in this clause. Ina 
word, this earliest tradition of the relation of Ezra to the 
Mosaic Law, or Pentateuch, is that it was miraculously re- 
called to his mind, and written down, word for word, as he 
repeated it, during forty days. There is not a hint that he 
added anything to the original document, or changed any- 
thing in it. The only reasonable conclusion is, therefore, 
that the scribes, the Jewish scholars in the neighborhood of 
the Christian era, believed in the existence of the Penta- 
teuch before the time of Ezra, and attributed to him its 
rescue from oblivion by a miraculous quickening of his 
memory. It is much more credible that the law was com- 
posed in the Mosaic age than that it was restored by such 
an agency. 

The next account of Ezra’s relation to the law is found 
five hundred years earlier in the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Without discussing the authenticity, genuineness, 
or age of these books, let it be assumed that they were com- 
posed in the period to which they relate, and that the 
accounts which they contain are substantially correct. 
What do we find in these books respecting the doings of 
Ezra? About eighty years after Zerubbabel led his colony 
back to Judea, and about sixty years after the new temple 
was built and dedicated, and during which period they had 
worshipped, “as it is written in the law of Moses, the man of 
God,” or “as it is written in the book of Moses,” Ezra ap- 
pears with an additional colony. He is described as a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses, which the Lord God of 
Israel had given. Unquestionably, this is the same law as 
had been observed by the colony under Zerubbabel, and 
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which directed the worship in the new temple,— the special 
services of the priests and Levites, the kind and quality and 
time of offering of sacrifices, the feasts,and the manner of 
their observance. And we read that “Ezra had prepared 
his heart to seek the law of the Lord and to do it, and to 
teach in Israel statutes and judgments,” or, as it may be 
rendered, “law and right.” This was the business of a 
scribe,— to apply himself to a study of the law (and this is 
the meaning of the original text in this place), and to 
instruct the people in it. This, it seems, “ Ezra had prepared 
his heart” for, and resolved to do. Nothing is said or 
hinted here of his having “prepared his heart” to give a 
new code of laws to the colonists, or to add anything to the 
old code, but simply to expound to them the law of Moses, 
then in their hands. 

This same Ezra appears to have been authorized by the 
Persian king, Artaxerxes, to act, to some extent at least, as 
governor of the colony at Jerusalem. And he is directed 
‘to judge all such as know the laws of thy God,” and “ to 
teach them that knew them not,” and “ whosoever will not 
do the law of thy God, let him be punished.” The exist- 
ence of a law of some kind is here referred to; and the 
specific requirements of it mentioned in the next chapter 
are all found in the book of the law of Moses, the Penta- 
teuch. Ezra is not spoken of as making any laws, but of 
observing laws already in existence; and all these laws are 
in the Pentateuch. 

He finds the people transgressing many of the “ com- 
mandments” of God, for which he most fervently invokes 
pardon of the Lord. He then exhorts the people to put 
away their heathen wives whom they had taken “ contrary 
to the commandment of God,” and “let it be done according 
to the law,” which law is found in Deut. vii., 23. 

At this point, Ezra disappears from the history for about 
thirteen years; and the.return and acts of Nehemiah fill the 
first seven chapters of the Book of Nehemiah. It should 
be observed that no law is spoken of, but the “ command- 
ments and the statutes, and the judgments which the Lord 
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commanded his servant Moses.” No reference is made to 
Ezra or any law of Ezra; and the history is occupied with 
an account of the repairs made in the walls of Jerusalem, 
and the opposition that was made to the work. And, when 
the walls were finished, Nehemiah “found a register of the 
genealogy of them which came up at the first with Zerub- 
babel,” which is inserted in the history. But up to this 
date there is no hint that Ezra gave any laws or amended 
the old ones “ written in the book of Moses.” 

But now, when the walls are finished, and in the seventh 
month the feast of Tabernacles was come, “the people ask 
Ezra, the scribe, who again appears in the history, to bring 
the book of the law of Moses,” which the Lord had commanded 
Israel (undoubtedly, the same book used at the dedication 
of the new temple, about eighty years before, Ezra vi., 8); 
“and Ezra brought the law, ...and he read therein . .. from 
morning until midday before the men and the women and 
those that could understand, and the ears of all the people 
were attentive to the book of the law, and Ezra, the scribe, 
stood upon a pulpit of wood, and Ezra opened the book in 
the sight of all the people, ...and, when he opened it, all 
the people stood up, and Ezra blessed the Lord the great 
God, and all the people answered, Amen, amen, with lifting 
up of hands.” 

Ezra, however, was not the only interpreter of the law. 
He had help in reading, and thirteen persons are named as 
assisting him, “and also the Levites, to cause the people to 
understand the law. ... So they read in the book in the law 
of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading. And Nehemiah and Ezra, the 
priest, the scribe, and the Levites that taught the people, said 
unto all the people, This day is holy unto the Lord your God. 
And on the second day were gathered together the chief of 
the fathers of all the people, the priests and the Levites 
unto Ezra the scribe, that they might instruct in the words of 
the law. And they found written in the law which the Lord 
had commanded by Moses that the children of Israel should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month, and 
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that proclamation should be made in all their cities to bring 
branches of trees to make booths as it is written” (Lev. 
gxiii., 20). “And, day by day, he read in the book of the 
law of God from the first day to the last day, and they kept 
the feast according to the manner” (Lev. xxiii., 36), or as 
the custom was. 

Now was the time and this the place, if ever, for Ezra 
or the historian to reveal that Ezra was the author of this 
law, called the law of God by Moses; and that this “book of 
the law,” called “the book of the law of Moses,” was the 
book of a law given by Ezra; that Ezra, the chief reader of 
the law, was the maker of the law; that Moses made no 
laws, and that all accounts and traditions to that effect were 
idle tales. But no such claim is made by Ezra, or his histo- 
rian, on an occasion of greatest interest to the people. 
Nay, he and his historian attribute the authorship of this 
book and these laws to Moses, and to him only and always. 
There is no discrepancy in the testimony, both when the 
historian speaks and when Ezra speaks. There is a collu- 
sion, or both speak the truth. A choice must be made be- 
tween these alternatives. There is no other conclusion to 
be reached. Here is a most barefaced falsehood, or Moses 
wrote or caused to be written these laws which were read, 
unless further on in the history the riddle is explained and 
the deception justified. 

A brief examination, therefore, of what remains of the 
history of this period, must now be made. 

About fifteen days after the reading of the law which the 
Lord had commanded Moses, as just narrated, the people 
assembled again, “and they” (the scribes named before) 
“stood up in their place, and read in the book of the law of 
the Lord their God ; and the Levites stood upon the stairs, 
and cried with a loud voice unto the Lord their God, say- 
ing,... Thou comest down upon Mount Sinai and spakest 
with the people, and makest known unto them thy holy 
Sabbath, and commandest them precepts, statutes, and laws, 
by the hand of Moses, thy servant. ... Nevertheless, they 
were disobedient and rebelled against thee, and cast thy law 
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behind their backs. . .. Therefore, thou deliveredst them into 
the hand of their enemies,. . . that thou mightest bring 
them again unto thy law.” Can it be doubted that the law: 
here spoken is the same as that previously mentioned as 
being read and “written in the book of the law of Moses” ? 
And, further on, we read that “the people, separating them- 
selves from the people of the lands unto the law of God,... 
enter into a curse and into an oath to walk in God’s law, 
which was given by Moses, the servant of God.” 

No hint is given as yet that the “law” which was read, 
and disobedience to which was the cause of the captivity, 
was in any sense or in any degree the work of Ezra or his 
companions; but it is said to have been given at Sinai by the 
hand of Moses. 

When the ceremony of consecrating the new walls and 
the temple was performed, “they read in the book of Moses, 
in the audience of the people,” the passage respecting “ the 
Ammonite and Moabite,” to be found in Deut. xxiii., 3, 4; 
“and, when they heard the law, they separated from Israel 
all the mixed multitude.” 

Such is the testimony of Ezra and Nehemiah and their 
historian respecting the author of the “law,” of which so 
much is said in these Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is 
everywhere attributed to Moses when its author is spoken 
of, and is said to have been given in or at Mount Sinai. No 
hint, direct or indirect, is anywhere given in all this history 
that Ezra had anything to do either with writing, arranging, 
or revising these laws, or collecting scattered statutes in a 
book, called a book, or the book, of the law given by 
Moses. 

Such is the teaching of history, whether reliable or unre- 
liable, respecting the relation of Ezra, the scribe, to the Pen- 
tateuch. He was one of many readers and interpreters of 
it, and nothing more. He did not write it, he did not revise 
it, he did not rearrange it. Nota line of historic evidence 
is found sustaining any such assumption. The traditions to 
that effect are modern and grotesque, bizarre, miraculous, 
and incredible. 
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If we cling to the results which true historical criticism 
reaches, the hypothesis, so often announced as an incontro- 
vertible fact, is as unsubstantial as the “baseless fabric of a 
vision,” and should disappear forever from the pages of all 
sound criticism. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 


THE PIVOTAL POINT IN THE ISSUE BETWEEN 
UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY. 


The year 1882 will be remembered in Massachusetts by 
two events which made more than an ordinary ripple upon 
the surface of the political and theological thought of the 
time. The one was the election of Benjamin F. Butler 
to the chair of Winthrop and Andrew, the other a simple 
address on the Bible, before the Unitarian Club, in the ban- 
queting hall of the Hotel Vendéme, Boston. 

The ferment of thought excited by these two events has 
not yet subsided, nor is it likely to do so for some time to 
come. But any apprehension aroused by the honor given to 
a man who seems to have been born out of due season and 
whose real place in history might well have been in those 
stormy days that produced a Danton, Robespierre, and 
Mirabeéau, is likely to be quieted by the consciousness that 
the old Commonwealth has moral vitality enough to throw 
off the present incumbent, with no very serious harm to her 
polity or her institutions. 

But a deeper and more solemn concern was brought to 
our notice in the address of the able Biblical scholar at 
Boston. It was an earnest and pathetic appeal against the 
mistaken theory and interpretation of a book from which 
facts and doctrines have been inferred that have caused fear 
and anxiety to many minds. Its tones had scarcely died 
upon the air before the appeal was answered by an authori- 
tative voice from Andover. Prof. Park, speaking to the 
clergy at the Congregational House, insisted that every 
minister or missionary, every man called to address a parish 
in New England or to preach to the millions in Europe or 
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Asia, should emphasize three points as essential to faith and 
salvation; namely, the inspiration of the Bible (¢.e., the 
whole Bible), the doctrine of the atonement, the fact of 
future and everlasting punishment. Here, then, is some- 
thing which concerns not only the Commonwealth, but the 
continents; here are matters that have a more vital interest 
to millions than any that have occupied the citizens of a 
single State in a political campaign; here is a topic which 
has filled with troubled thought and care not only the hearts 
of multitudes of the dead, but the throbbing, sensitive 
spirits of immense numbers that still live upon the earth. 
And what is the sad occasion of this universal disquiet, so 
much of it superfluous? Simply, a wrong theory about the 
Bible. It is a misconception of the nature of the volume 
from which these doctrines that have caused so much need- 
less disturbance to the human heart have been inferred. As 
Romanism declares that the Church holds the sceptre of 
power, that in her hands are the keys of heaven and hell, 
that her voice and hers alone is to interpret Scripture and 
doctrine, so Protestantism, with equal or even greater 
assurance, points to a Sacred Book as the ultimate appeal 
in matters of religion, making the volume the arbiter of the 
destinies of men. ‘The absolute and supreme authority of 
the Bible,” says one of the denominational newspapers, ex- 
pressing the sentiment of a large constituency, “is tho only 
ground on which the faith we teach can be safely rested.” 
The pivotal point in the issue between Unitarianism and 
Orthodoxy, as it is being developed by the discussions of 
the hour, is this: whether a book or a church may thus 
arrogate to itself an authority which belongs to God and to 
the human soul. In the simplest statement that can be 
made, no book, but the men back of the book, is inspired. 
Yet even Unitarians at the beginning of the century, if we 
may credit Dr. Ellis, made the same mistake as the other 
Protestant sects. They, too, argued from the Bible itself 
against their adversaries, quoting chapter and verse. But 
in large measure, we have receded from that position. We 
have been led to higher and safer ground. Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson has undoubtedly inspired us with more courage to 
consult the inward oracle. Channing * and Parker, men who 
loved the Bible and who used it with great power and rever- 
ence, have shown us how we are to be delivered from any 
enslaving bondage to its pages. Unitarianism now plants 
itself squarely upon the position that the Bible is not an 
infallible book, that every part of it must be subjected to 
the test of the reason and the moral sense. The intellectual 
position of one who puts the Bible above the human intel- 
lect or conscience is no longer within Unitarian lines. The 
ecclesiastical status of one who quotes a Biblical text as 
the supreme authority for what he believes is with the ortho- 
dox churches rather than with ourselves. The New Hamp. 
shire Unitarians expressed without doubt a very general 
sentiment in the eleventh article of their statement,— “ We 
believe in the final authority of the testimony of God ia our 
own reason, conscience, and soul.” According to Unita- 
rianism, man judges the Bible. According to Orthodoxy, 
the Bible judges man. On this point, everything turns. 
Was not this the method of Jesus? Newman Smyth, in a 
moment when he was evidently not thinking of denomina- 
tional barriers, gave expression to this sentiment: “ When 
Jesus said, ‘Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice, he declared unequivocally that the sense of moral 
truth within man is the final test of revelation.” Our 
theistic friend Mr. Schermerhorn would ask for nothing 
better than this. Some would say: The mind of the Christ 
is the testimony to truth, but how are we to know the 
mind of the Christ? How are we to discriminate the 
thought of Jesus from that of Confucius or Rousseau, 
except by the exercise of that cultivated and inherited 
moral and intellectual sense which is the birthright of our 
race? Let us be consistent on this point of the authority 


* Would that the sculptured effigies of these two prophets, one in Carrara marble, 
the other in Munich bronze, might stand before the Unitarian House that is to be, as 
the statues of Webster and Horace Mann before the capitol, to call to the mind of 
every passer-by how much our own Church and the “ Orthodoxy of to-day ”’ is indebted 
to the thought and speech of these saintly and heroic souls ! 


t Old Faiths in New Light, p. 70. 
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for truth. It is no time for playing fast and loose with the 
Bible, deducing a doctrine from it one moment by a quota- 
tion of chapter and verse, and abandoning this method the 
next instant, to fall back upon the moral consciousness and 
the innate convictions. Here, it seems to me, Newman 
Smyth and Joseph Cook, and men of that school, are greatly 
at fault. In their utterances, the iron and clay of Ortho. 
doxy, with a theory of Biblical authority behind it, is so 
commingled with the silver and gold of rational and uni- 
versal truth that there is at least no idol sacred and sym- 
metrical enough for us to worship. Despite much that is 
choice and valuable in this refurbished image, the stone cut 
out without hands, stern, candid, inexorable criticism is 
shaking, and is still farther to shake, its foundations. 

See now our advantage. We do not make an imperfect 
and very human book the judge in our controversies. 
When we come across a custom or a sentiment out of early 
and barbaric times, when we read a command put upon the 
lips of Deity infinitely unworthy of him, unworthy even 
of ourselves, we reject it, and appeal from the pages of the 
book to the higher tribunal of the illumined mind. We 
listen to the beatings and breathings of these human impulses 
of ours, however loudly the so-called wise men of our day 
may utter their dogmas or their speculations. With reason, 
Orthodoxy clings tenaciously to the old theory of the Script- 
ures. When that goes, everything peculiar to their system 
goes with it. Said President Bartlett of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, “ All movements against the evangelical belief have 
sprung from the natural repugnance which men feel to the 
idea of eternal punishment; and, in nine cases out of ten, 
the rejection of this doctrine has been the first movement 
toward the rejection of the divine and ultimate authority of 
the Bible.” True enough. There are no such potent and 
sincere speakers as these moral instincts which God himself 
has implanted in the soul. A thousand theologians may 
repeat ten thousand times that the Bible declares that Jesus, 
son of Joseph and Mary, was very God. The modern mind 
refuses to receive the statement. They may assert on the 
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authority of a book that it was essential that an innocent 
person should die before God's wrath could be appeased or 
the sins of man forgiven. Men will not accept the pagan 
theory. They may declare on Scripture text, with all the 
fervor of endless reiteration, that everlasting punishment 
with no gleam of hope is the doom of all who do not 
repent in this life The heart protests with the force of 
invincible convictions, and repels the misrepresentation as 
a mockery of the character of God and a species of refined 
cruelty to man. 

Cradled in Orthodoxy, knowing its spirit and its methods, 
having seen something of its weakness and its strength, I, 
for one, can but believe that Dr. Ellis was as keen and pow- 
erful in his parenthesis as in the main idea of his address. 
There is much certainly in the Oriental phrasing of the 
Bible which, if literally or dogmatically interpreted, would 
give a show of truth to many dogmas which we reject. 
Take the reference to Jesus, for example, in the letter to the 
Hebrews,— “ The brightness of his [Father's] glory, and 
the express image of his person, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he had himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
Outside of the Scripture, one is not accustomed to hear such 
statements as this in Unitarian pulpits. Take a passage 
in John’s Epistle: “We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” Does that embody and express a Unitarian as well 
as an orthodox doctrine? Perhaps it may be construed as 
such, but that is not its surface meaning. This paper might 
be filled with texts that would give a semblance to views 
more in accordance with the orthodox statements than with 
our own. Still, [ think it would be a great mistake to affirm 
that the Bible as a whole is an orthodox book. Far from it. 
A principle of interpretation brought out by Mr. Froth- 
ingham in his little volume, The Cradle of the Christ, may 
help to solve our difficulties. “Jesus,” as he says, “is the 
name of aman. The Christ is the name of an idea. The 
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history of Jesus is the history of an individual. The his- 
tory of the Christ is the history of a doctrine.” In the New 
Testament, you will find Jesus, the man Jesus, human, of 
Hebrew parentage, a great prophet, voicing the thoughts of 
God and the higher spiritual conceptions of religion to his 
own generation. But it is only here and there, even in the 
fragmentary biographies, that you can thus get a glimpse of 
the man Jesus. Like a vein of metal in the surrounding 
and incumbent mass of rock and soil, the human portraiture 
is often covered up by the Hebrew conception of the Messiah 
and the Alexandrian idea of the Logos. And in the Epistles, 
especially in Paul’s writings, you lose almost entirely at 
times the simple personality of Jesus, and have instead the 
Christ idea. In a very important sense, as I conceive, Paul, 
rather than Jesus, is the founder of what is known as 
modern Christianity. As Plato gave us Socrates, so Paul 
gave us the Christ. Now, Orthodoxy keeps much closer to 
the thought and expression of Paul than Unitarianism does, 

It continually uses the familiar phrases which represent 
the Christ idea. Ido not by any means understand Paul 
to deny the personality of Jesus, but he subordinates it to 
the ideal conception which dominates his soul. Not Jesus, 
but Jesus Christ,— our Lord Jesus Christ,— that is the Paul- 
ine phrase. Orthodoxy takes this and similar phrases, and 
elaborates its doctrines from them. If one listens to ortho- 
dox preachers, he will find that the phrase Christ or Jesus 
Christ is used a hundred times where the simple word Jesus» 
indicating the man and prophet, is once mentioned. The 
great phrase of Orthodoxy is “Christ and him crucified.” 
Hence, the popular impression that the New Testament is an 
orthodox book. But Unitarianism does not confine itself to 
Scripture statements. It feels at liberty to modify, to ex- 
plain, or even to dissent from the Christ idea. It takes 
Orthodoxy at its own word, and says, We would see Jesus. 
It seeks in these Scriptures for the living, breathing presence 
of that exalted and much-beloved man. It aims to get at 
his word, his spirit, his method. But let a young orthodox 
minister use the words and phrases of Jesus rather than 
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those of Paul or Peter or John, let him lay special stress 
upon such declarations as these, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” ‘To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth.” ‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” Let him show 
an undue partiality for the Sermon on the Mount ora marked 
preference for any of the sweet and beautiful conversations 
of the man of Nazareth, and some dear deacon or deaconess, 
sitting in an important pew, will suspect heresy. They will 
miss the familiar phrases. There is no gospel, they will say, 
no Christ, no atonement, in the sermon of the young 
preacher. He is tending toward Unitarianism; worse than 
that, toward naked infidelity and bald rationalism.* There 
was some ground for Dr Ellis’ strictures. 

As an inference from the principle stated at the outset 
of this article, it follows that Unitarianism has a larger 
welcome and less fear than the other and older section of 
the Congregational Church for that higher criticism of the 
Bible which is now occupying so much attention. In the 
name of piety and the profoundest reverence, we wish to 
know, so far as it is possible, the exact truth about this 
choice and grand old book of the ages. At first sight, it is 
evident that it is a collection of archaic literature, rich, rare, 
exceptional. It is also a volume abounding as no other 
does in evidences of moral inspiration. And as we go to 
Shakspere for intellectual insight, to Tennyson for poetic 
fervor and expression, so we read our Bibles, and ever shall, 
for stimulus and nurture to the religious sentiment. But the 
book being such as it is continually calls for discrimination, 
for the exercise of the critical faculty. To get at its real 
worth and beauty, we must apply to it the same methods 
of judgment as are employed in the interpretation of other 
books,— an ancient volume like Livy or Herodotus or a 
modern Thomas 4 Kempis, Burton, or Boswell. We can- 
not consent to a blind, unquestioning, literal acceptance of 





* When people are scant of arguments or facts, they often betake themselves tu 
epithets. 
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the Bible. That is the way of stupidity and ignorance. 
We certainly ought not to enter into this sacred temple of 
literature like rude, unpitying iconoclasts, striking on the 
right hand and the left, regardless of what is hit or hurt. 
That is the method of irreverence. Neither have we any 
right to bring out a spiritual lesson from this venerated 
volume, unless we are first frank and intelligent in the -tate- 
ment of the fact upon which that interpretation is based. 
The pulpit, above all other public platforms, should be sin- 
cere and have no mental reservations. The suspicion resting 
upon Orthodoxy to-day is that its subscribed creeds in local 
church and public seminary, nominally based upon the Bible 
and defended by quotation of Scripture texts, are not of a 
piece with the preaching of its pulpits and the street and 
home conversations of its disciples. 

One or two simple principles of interpretation will indi- 
cate the true Biblical scholar. He will have sufficient lit- 
erary intelligence not to petrify a metaphoric or Oriental 
phrase into a dogma. He will have enough of the poetic 
instinct not to mistake a glowing sentiment for a theological 
speculation. He will have a sufficient historical sense to be 
able to appreciate what Dr. Hedge so tersely states in an 
excellent monograph, that “Christianity like every other 
religion has its mythology,—a mythology so intertwined 
with the veritable facts of its early history that history and 
myth are not always distinguishable one from the other.” 
The recognition of this simple fact, that both in the Old Tes- 
tament and the New there is large and intimate admixture 
of the legendary with the historical element, will solve at a 
single stroke a thousand of our Biblical difficulties. We shall 
no longer have to argue the fact concerning Cain’s wife, 
Jonah’s whale, or the many mistakes of Moses. To note 
and mark differences, to distinguish in the Bible between 
fact and fiction, between the permanent and the transient, 
between the local and the universal, between the product of 
a late and scientific period and an early and credulous age, 
is the solemn duty of the hour in Scriptural criticism. We 
should not be afraid to judge this dear old book by one of 
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its own maxims: Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good. 

For one, I believe that a better and later scholarship is to 
give us a finer Bible than we are to have even in the com- 
pleted New and Old Testament revision. Instead of the 
legal fiction which puts the names of Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, and Zechariah over books or parts of books 
which they did not write, instead of the traditions of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the great Councils (more politic than pious 
in their composition) which have given us the present order 
of the writings, some publishing house, in the interest of the 
best learning of the times, will strike off the pseudonymous 
names, arrange and rearrange the fragments of Scripture 
more in accordance with the internal evidence of the dates 
of their composition than with Archbishop Usher’s chro- 
nology which has so long mystified our minds. The old 
captions of the chapters, with their misleading statements, 
will be expunged. The growth of the Hebrew religion 
through the primitive, prophetic, priestly periods will be 
seen at a glance by the sequence of the corresponding litera- 
ture. And as Ulfilas, Bishop of the Goths, is said to have 
left out from his Teutonic version the most warlike portions 
of the Old Testament, lest these stories of blood and slaugh- 
ter should unduly arouse his semi-barbaric soldiers, so in the 
interest of a finer moral sense, a more delicate discernment 
suited to the society of to-day, we shall have re-edited Bibles 
as we have re-edited Shaksperes, from which will be omitted 
all passages that a minister may not read in public from 
his pulpit, or a mother rehearse in private to her children. 
This book will not bear upon its lids some conventional title, 
“The Holy Bible,” and be put away in the parlor as a silent 
and dust-covered oracle, or superstitiously be imprinted 
with kisses in the open court-room, as an awe inspiring talis- 
man; but it will lie close at hand as a book of use, and bear 
some such designation as this,— ra faa: The Sacred and 
Secular Writings of the Hebrews and the Men of the Early 
Christian Church. Neither, as I suspect, shall we much 
longer refuse to read in our sanctuaries other sacred books, 
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inspiring and devout, supplemental to the Hebrew literature. 
Out of the old volume, we shall no longer be frightened 
by the wrong and tyrannical translation, “ All scripture is 
inspired of God,” as if the Divine Creator were jealous of 
this one book as his revealed will and word; but we shall 
take the more correct and catholic rendering, Every script- 
ure — wherever, by whomsoever written —divinely inspired 
is profitable for doctrine and instruction in righteousness. 
Then, we may hear in our churches, as part of the devotional 
preparation of the hour, uot only a lyric of the temple ser- 
vice, but an English hymn of Whittier’s or Longfellow’s, 
a verse from John Keble’s Christian Year, or one of quaint 
George Herbert’s rhymes. We may listen not only to the 
proverbs of Solomon, but to the divine philosophy of Plato. 
All holy prophets, Occidental and Oriental, shail speak to us. 
Apostles of truth and righteousness of every nation shall be 
our teachers. And, when we have received in rapt silence 
some lofty and inspiring strain from Emerson or Channing or 
Carlyle, we shall be soothed into a deeper and more spiritual 
meditation by a sweet and tender word of Jesus or some 
ancient and heart-endeared selection from a Hebrew psalm 
or prophecy. 

One must admit, indeed, that it seems somewhat of a 
descent to come down from the traditional orthodox theory 
that the Bible is one book, from Genesis to Revelation, that 
it was written by those whose names are affixed to its 
several portions, and that in every part it is pervaded with 
the inspiration and infallibility of divine wisdom. It is 
apparently a loss to substitute for this statement the theory 
which the studies of the great Biblical scholars of this gen- 
eration are forcing us to accept; namely, that the Bible is a 
human book, fallible in many portions, fragmentary, hetero- 
geneous, and that we are uncertain of the date or authorship 
of not a few of its divisions. Yet,if Ewald, Kuenen, Renan, 
Welhausen, Samuel Davidson, Dean Stanley, and Robertson 
Smith (and who can speak with more authority than these ?) 
are to be believed, it is to much of this conclusion that we 
are to come. But is our loss so great as it seems? Is it not 
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always a gain to know the fact? The fact first, devotion 
and poetry logically follow, but not otherwise. We cannot 
afford to build the splendid superstructure of religion for 
this or any age upon weak or tottering foundations. Have 
not many burdens already been lifted from the heart and 
conscience by this stern Biblical criticism? Is it not a relief 
to know, at last, what not a few have long suspected, that 
God did not do and command many things that he is said to 
have done and commanded,— that he never ordered Abraham 
to sacrifice Isaac, or Joshua to slaughter the Canaanites, or 
Samuel to hew Agag in pieces; that he never arbitrarily 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart at one moment, and tormented 
him with a plague the next; that he did not strike down 
with instant doom a poor man who carelessly touched the 
ark to keep it from shaking, or sent instant death upon some 
shivering Hebrew who was gathering a few sticks of wood 
for a fire on the Sabbath day? Is it not a relief to know 
that God did not trouble himself about the trimmings of the 
tabernacle or the compounding of a perfume for the altar 
service? Biblical criticism tells us in clear and not uncer- 
tain tones that these are the dramatic statements, the picto- 
rial representations or misrepresentations (call them what 
we will) by which the Hebrews embodied their crude con- 
ceptions and partial prejudices of the God of their church 
and nation. Is it not a relief to the human heart to read in 
the story of Jacob and Esau something better than the favor- 
itism of Heaven; to see that Solomon’s Song, a very gem 
of Oriental literature, was not penned with any thought of 
Jesus or his Church, but is a charming love-tale of those 
Eastern lands ; to know at last that the Book of Jonah and 
the sweet idyl of Ruth are not to be received as actual his- 
torical incidents affording merriment to irreverent critics, 
but are beautiful fictions (sketches with a moral) of the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, protesting in the one case 
against Hebrew exclusiveness and opposition to foreign 
marriages, and in the other against national prejudices, 
anticipating the tenderness of New Testament times by 
showing that God would not destroy a great city (crowded 
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with little children) to please an angry prophet? I think, 
on the whole, we have gained infinitely more than we have 
lost by the taking down of so many of the old grotesque 
ecclesiastical idols from their pedestals. 

But what remains, some critic may ask, when you have 
thus taken away so much of the old-time tradition of the 
Bible? Everything remains as before. All truths, all 
virtues, all moral obligations and inspirations. These were 
never founded upon a book, and therefore cannot fail or fall, 
should its peculiar prestige pass away. They are in the 
soul of man, and there they abide forever. And, in the 
Bible itself, whatever is of permanent value is untouched 
by time or criticism. Some things can never become 
obsolete. The Commandments,—thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not bear false witness,— these are binding, not because they 
are written in a Hebrew code, but because they exist in the 
increasing and ever-deepening sense of mercy, honor, and 
purity. Every fair and beautiful dream of peace and right- 
eousness which the prophets pictured continues to express 
our present hopes and desires. Every psalm of joy and 
devotion which the priests chanted in the temple worship 
still serves as the lyric vehicle of our trust in God. The 
proverbs uttered by many minds always enforce a practical 
wisdom, and every antique Oriental vision or allegory 
carries its imperishable moral. So in the New Testament. 
The parable of the prodigal son enforces for all time the 
exhaustless mercy of God. The story of the good Samaritan 
remains the most powerful sermon ever preached against 
sect or caste. Every gentle and loving word uttered by 
Jesus still moves the heart. The Beatitudes are immortal. 
Paul’s praise of charity as the sublimest of the virtues can 
never be impugned. 

The miracles, too. They are the poetry of our religion, 
and we shall ever prize and use them as such. But we shall 
not allow the dreams and fancies of those primeval centuries, 
the fond legends which the early disciples cast around the 
career of Jesus, many years after his death, to take the 
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place of the claims that the more wondrous facts of life and 
nature make upon us. Beautiful as legends, absurd as 
actual facts, why should we permit the method in which a 
credulous and unscientific people expressed their worship 
of the material universe, or their admiration of the great 
and good men of their time, to take the place of our more 
accurate knowledge of the world and of history? Why do 
we need, as divine attestations, the stories of a speaking 
serpent, a globe deluged with water, a sun and moon 
standing still in the sky, a dumb beast using a man’s voice, 
an unnatural and miraculous birth, water changed into wine, 
bread and fishes strangely multiplied, a dead body thrilled 
with life and motion after it had been three or four days 
in the grave? What necessity, I ask, to receive these clear 
and charming fancies for facts, when they are dwarfed and 
made insignificant by the greater wonders in the presence 
of which we live,—the miracle of the rising and setting sun, 
the miracle of the growing grass and opening flowers, and 
stars that come out of their eternities to cheer our nightly 
way? Why should we insist that the evidences of Christi- 
anity or the immortality of the soul should rest upon the 
strange and exceptional event of the resurrected body of a 
holy prophet, when there is more than enough for faith and 
reverence and eternal hope in deathless convictions that 
cannot be stifled * and in the endless and ever-recurring 
miracle of life from death, leaf and plant, animal and man, 
continually passing through mysterious gates into new 
known and unknown forms of physical and spiritual ex- 
istence ? 

All that is good and true and beautiful in the old Bible 
is still the precious heritage of this generation as it has been 
of preceding ones. But the spirit of God heard in the soul 
speaks to us more potently perhaps than it spoke to some 
of the fathers, and suggests that in the sacred books of all 
James Martineau, in commenting on the Creed of Christendom, makes this 
incisive remark: “ Mr. Greg was too clear a thinker to imagine that, in parting with 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus, he lost either any needful authority for his teach~ 
ing or any evidence of the future life. As for the former, Jesus himself declared that 


man had sufficient religious authority without it. Jf they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they hear though one rose from the dead.” 
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religions, in human life and history, in the inmost recesses 
of our own hearts, in the manifested miracles of the natural 
universe, we are also to find a part of the infinite wisdom 
and beauty of Him in whom we live and move and have 


our being. ‘ 
P 'W. H. Prerson. 


MILTON AND THE COMMONWEALTH.* 


Mr. Pattison’s judgment of Milton is purely that of a man of letters. With that 
judgment there is no great fault to find, but with the point of view there is. The 
delicate and somewhat fastidious touch looks effeminate beside the strong, passion- 
ate, and virile nature with which he attempts to deal. In particular, he is strangely 
out in his estimate of the man in arguing that it was an error in Milton’s course of 
life when he turned aside from a career of letters to enter, as he did, heart and soul, 
into the great conflict on which the destinies of England seemed just then to be 
staked ; and in disparaging, consequently, those controversial and pOlitical writings 
in which so much of Milton’s peculiar genius is expressed. It is the object of these 
pages to suggest very briefly a different point of view. 

Milton is one of the few heroic names in literary history. 
Both in the romance of his early verse and in the lofty 
severity of his great poem, he is naturally compared to 
Dante. But his real greatness, more distinctly and far more 
purely than that of Dante, is in the sphere of action,— not 
in active politics and not in the field, but in acting through 
his writings upon the mind and temper of his time. There 
is no other great name in letters that would suffer so much 
injustice, if judged mainly by literary standards. Literature, 
as such, he distinctly renounced, when it came to the de- 
liberate choice of the work of his manhood. All the 
splendid promise of his youth; the personal gifts that 
make him welcome among the best poets and scholars of 
his time, in Italy as well as England; the scholarly culture, 
fostered by his father’s wise indulgence, ripe and deliber- 
ate as few young men have ever had the mind or time for; 
the accomplishments of the day, including music and such 
skill in fencing that “the lady of his college” (as for his 
shapely beauty he was called) could give a good account of 
himself with his weapon “ to a much stouter man,” he says, 
if he had been wantonly attacked; the ambition and the 


_ #“ English Men of Letters”: Milton. By Mark Pattison. _ 
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dream of his early life, that he “might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to after-times as they should not willingly 
let it die,”"— all this was his, only to enhance the value of 
the gift he brought, when he made haste to offer his life to 
the service of the nation. He had “determined to lay up 
as the best treasure and solace of a good old age the honest 
liberty of free speech from his youth.” 

In all literary biography there is probably not another 
example so splendid of the sacrifice which a mind so trained 
must find it hardest of all to make. The five years follow- 
ing his college life had been spent “in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies,” and that rare training was to be 
completed now by some years of travel upon the continent, 
especially in Italy and Greece. He was still in Italy, where 
he was taken at once to the heart of the most noble and cul- 
tivated circles; and Athens, still glorious with the undimin- 
ished splendors of the Parthenon, was waiting to be visited, 
— when the news came that the struggle had begun which 
was to lay the foundation of a free Commonwealth in Eng- 
land. It is in referring to this time—when the dreams of 
youth must be harshly put aside for the tasks of manhood 
—that Milton uses those remarkable words to define the 
nature of the call he was obeying: “ But, when God com- 
mands to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous or jarring 
blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say or what he 
shall conceal.” 

He was now (1639) at the age of thirty-one; and for 
more than twenty years — that is, throughout the vigor of 
his manhood —all his thought, all his strength, and finally 
his eyesight, were deliberately given up to what he regarded 
a3 a sacred service. Anxiously as he was warned of blind- 
ness by his friends, he would not, he says, “have listened to 
the voice of Asculapius himself, but to a diviner monitor 
within.” To enable himself to do this task with honest 
independence, he undertook the very uncongenial drudgery 
of instructing boy-pupils in his own house,. where his iras- 
cible and haughty temper, Dr. Johnson thinks, made the 
charge about equally painful to master and pupil. 
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There is no author, again, whom it is more necessary to 
judge by that ideal which he kept so loftily pure, which he 
worshipped with so absolute a homage and so austerely true 
a consecration. For, as soon as we judge him by any com- 
mon standard, we find that this heroic temper has its faults, 
which give the unfriendly critic only too easy a handle. 
His political writings, it must be confessed, are often tur- 
bulent, unreadably tedious, even virulent sometimes, under 
the stress of personal controversy, as it was then carried on. 
Something of this last may be pardoned, when we remem- 
ber the insults brutally cast against his blindness and the 
calumny that wantonly assailed his morals. 

We do not expect, either, to find political instruction 
from such a mind. “His scheme of government,” says 
John Sterling, “is that of a purely ideal commonwealth, 
and has the fault common to the greater part of such con- 
ceptions,— that it never could be practised except among 
beings for whom no.government at all would be necessary.” 
It is just as well to begin by admitting thus much, so as to 
clear the way for recognizing the qualities which put his 
controversial writings in the very front rank of English 
prose, and make them, on the whole, a grander monument 
of his genius than all his verse. 

At least, they are a monument more unique and distinct 
than any that he has built in verse; while they are at once 
the complement and the commentary by which we read 
what is most characteristic in his poetry. It is not, how- 
ever, as a man of letters that we are to regard him here, but 
as the interpreter to all time of the profoundest convic- 
tion and passion of his age. Indeed, when we take to- 
gether the heat, the glow, the splendor of diction, and the 
lyrical bursts of religious’ eloquence here and there, we 
have to go as far back as the Hebrew prophets to find any- 
thing to compare fitly with these remarkable writings. 

The finest examples which best illustrate this last quality 
would require too much space to copy here. They are pas- 
sages which Macaulay calls “a perfect field of cloth of gold. 
The style,” he says, “is stiff with gorgeous embroidery.” 
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In particular, the prose ode, as it has been called, in the 
form of prayer which ends the first of his essays, “ Of Ref- 
ormation in England,” is perhaps the most extraordinary 
illustration to be found anywhere of poetic and religious 
genius, in perfect blending, kindled to a white heat in the 
very stress of controversy, by the ardor of a passionate 
devotion to the interest at stake. 

A few sentences, however, it is necessary to give, to show 
how this interest was identified in Milton’s mind with that 
idea of a Christian State which made the finest inspiration 
of Puritanism : — 

“ A commonwealth,” he says, “ ought to be but as one huge Christian 


personage, one mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big 
and compact in virtue as his body.” 


And, again, of the Puritan colonies across the sea : — 


“ What numbers of faithful and free-born Englishmen have been con- 
strained to forsake their dearest home, their friends and kindred, whom 
nothing but the wide ocean and the savage deserts of America could 
hide and shelter from the fury of the bishops! O sir, if we could ‘but 
see the shape of our dear mother England, as poets are wont to give a 
personal form to what they please, how would she appear, think ye, but 
in a mourning weed, with ashes on her head, and tears abundantly flow- 
ing from her eyes, to behold so many of her children exposed at once, 
and thrust from things of dearest necessity, because their conscience 
would not assent to things which the bishops thought indifferent?” 

“ Let us not,” he says again, “for fear of a scarecrow, or else through 
hatred to be reformed, stand hankering and politizing, when God with 
spread hands testifies to us, and points us out the way to our peace.” * 


The finest examples of Milton’s political eloquence — one 
is tempted to say, the finest in any language — are naturally 
to be found in the Areopagitica, “a Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing.” A few words may be copied here, to 
show the generous enthusiasm with which he contemplates 
his vision of an English Commonwealth : — 


“Lords and Commons of England! Consider what a nation it is 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors :—a nation not slow 
and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, 
subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 





* Of Reformation in England, Part Second, 
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highest that human capacity can soar to.... Now once again, by all 
concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and devout 
men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is decreeing 
to begin some uew and great period in his Church, even to the repairing 
of Reformation itself: what does he then but reveal himself to his ser- 
vants, and as his manner is, first to his Englishmen?.. . 

“‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation raising herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid day beam, purging and unscaling her long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms! ” 


It is not merely the splendid rhetoric which clothes in 
such figures the facts that looked quite otherwise to a pro- 
faner eye; but that these last words especially give a 
glimpse of the party passions and alarms that beset the 
revolutionary State, and in time brought the magnificent 
dream to naught. Within two years after this great de- 
fence of religious liberty, an angry Presbyterian * speaks of 
toleration as “the grand design of the Devil; his master- 
piece and chief engine he works by at this time to uphold 
his tottering kingdom.” In two years more, “ Pride’s 
purge” had cleared the Parliament of the Presbyterian 
party, with its helpiess reactions and protests. The victo- 
rious Independents submitted their petty strifes and divi- 
sions to be controlled by the genius of Cromwell; and for 
ten years more the Commonwealth became a military repub- 
lic, strong, full-armed, and resolute,—a despotic Monarchy 
in everything but the name, but far enough from the Fifth 
Monarchy, for which the enthusiasts had prayed and of 
which they dreamed. 

The tenacity and courage of Milton’s republican faith are 
best seen in the last of his political tracts, published in 1660, 
in the very moment of the Restoration, on “The Ready and 
Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, and the ex- 
cellence thereof, compared with the inconveniences and 


*Thomas Edwards, in his Gangreena (1646). 
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dangers of readmitting kingship in this nation,”— now 
that nothing remains,” he thinks, “but in all reason the 
certain hopes of a speedy and immediate settlement forever * 
in a firm and free Commonwealth.” He will not doubt 
“but all ingenuous and knowing men will easily agree that 
a free Commonwealth — without single person or House of 
Lords — is by far the best government, if it can be had,”— 
the form of government, so far as we can make it out, being 
a parliament of elective life-members in perpetual session ; 
in short, a Revolutionary Convention like that of France in 
1798, without its revolutionary passion. Here are the clos- 
ing sentences : — 

“ What I have spoken is the language of that which is not called amiss 
The good old Cause. If it seem strange to any, it will not seem more 
strange, I hope, than convincing to backsliders. Thus much I should 
perhaps have said, though I were sure I should have spoken only to 
trees and stones; and had none to cry to but with the prophet, O Earth, 
Earth, Earth! to tell the very soil itself what its perverse inhabitants 
are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoke should happen — which 
Thou suffer not, who didst create man free! nor Thou next, who didst 
redeem us from being servants of men!—to be the last words of our 
expiring liberty. But I trust I shall have spoken persuasion to abun- 
dance of sensible and ingenuous men ; to some, perhaps, whom God may 
raise to these stones to become children of reviving Liberty; and may 
reclaim, though they seem now choosing them a captain back for Egypt, 
to bethink themselves a little, and consider whither they are rushing; 
to exhort this torrent also of the people not to be so impetuous, but 
to keep their due channel; and at length recovering and uniting their 
better resolutions, now that they see already how open and unbounded 
the insolence and rage is of our common enemies, to stay these ruinous 
proceedings, justly and timely fearing to what a precipice of destruction 
the deluge of this epidemic madness would hurry us, through the gen- 
eral defection of a misguided and abused multitude.” 


It was a vain protest against the madness, as he deemed 
it, of the Restoration. It was the more exasperating, as 
coming from one who had volunteered and gloried in the 
defence of regicide; and we still find it strange that the 
dauntless republican reached, in his penury and blindness, 
a shelter from the reactionary storm that now set in. 

The Presbyterians had invited, and still hoped to control, 
the Restoration. But, within two years more, the Act of 
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Uniformity destroyed in the English Church the last vestige 
of the work of the Puritans; and a new Saint Bartholomew 
(Aug. 24, 1662) saw that great act of stanch and sober 
courage, the voluntary secession of two thousand of the 
clergy. The era of Puritanism was past; and from this date 
the freedom of conscience which it sought is to be known 
under the title, not so heroic perhaps, but not less honora- 
ble, of “ Nonconformist.” 

The loss was not all on the side of the Establishment, 
which had so cast off many of its bravest and truest chil- 
dren. The conception of the religious life itself which 
came to prevail in England was distinctly narrowed and 
lowered by the failure of that sublime dream of an ideal 
Commonwealth. The forms of religion were left to the 
state-Church; the soul of piety was oftener found in what 
that Church excluded and disowned. English religious his- 
tory is unique in having two parallel movements so clearly 
recognized, so distinct, and with so little tendency to run 
together,— one of secular indifference, one of a narrow 
pietism. 

How cynically worldly the Establishment had grown in the 
eighteenth century is almost the only impression of it left 
with us to-day. On the other hand, the great work of Non- 
conformity has been among the lower middle class, to whom 
religion is a very serious thing, because it is the only out- 
look from the monotony of a hopelessly narrow and dreary 
life. To such as the inspired tinker Bunyan, for example, 
religion is not merely creed and practice: it is poetry, vision, 
hope ; it is all that life in those humble ways can know of 
poetry, vision, and hope. For more than a century follow- 
ing the Restoration, Dissenters were practically disfran- 
chised: no share in the glory or power of the public life of 
England could be theirs. 

So came first exclusion from secular and political affairs, 
then repugnance to them. On the one hand, religion was 
the only thing to them worth thinking of or living for, and 
so what was passionate and narrow went straight to make 
that “ other-worldliness,” which Coleridge reproached as a 
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bane of religious life in England; while a sincere but timid 
suspicion shrank from the most innocent of pleasures or 
anything like a sunny breadth of thought. On the other 
hand, those natural and easy ways by which men broaden 
in their interests and sympathies, while the mind grows 
clear and vigorous in healthy action,—the cares of equal 
citizenship, and the opportunity of the higher education,— 
the Nonconformists were debarred from by the iniquity 
of laws they had no hand in making and no strength to 
break. The crude and barbarous theology of orthodox Dis- 
sent would never have been the religion of those good souls, 
but that they lived an unreal life, shut in by high walls 
from the large life of thought and action in the world out- 
side. The life of humble piety they led showed often great 
courage and sincerity; and the very force that compelled it 
into its narrow channel made of it something as genuine 
and beautiful in its kind as anything that Christian history 
has to show,— something of which we still have the echo 
in many an eighteenth-century hymn, and in the record of 
many a religious biography of that time. The two halves 
of that powerful and fervid national life are cut asunder. 
That is why the saints and heroes of Dissent never appear 
in the pages of history; while domineering prelates, with no 
heart of faith at all, give an evil eminence to the Church of 
that period. ’ 

It has been the fashion of historians and critics to scorn 
the lack of ideality and heroism in the eighteenth century. 
But its best qualities do not stand out on the surface. 
What was heroic in its antecedents had lost the battle. 
The flag of “the good old cause” was down. Its dream of 
a Christian Commonwealth had been roughly broken. Its 
best life had been driven back into obscure byways. The 
age of Puritanism, which is the heroic age of Christian 
history, had passed away ; and such a City of God as men 
could still believe in was — what it had been to Saint Au- 
gustine at the fall of Rome — not the strength and splendor 
of an earthly state, but only the faint and far-off vision of 
one “eternal in the heavens.” 


J. H. ALLEN, 
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PRIESTHOODS AND GREAT MASTERS; 


OR, THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND PERSONAL FACTORS IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


In a previous article, I spoke of the influence of the dis- 
tinctive genius of the races in developing religions. Race is 
an important factor. But there is another more patent. 
The Pheenicians and the Jews were of the same race: their 
physical surroundings and social condition were nearly the 
same; yet how wide apart the worship of Moloch and Astarte 
from that of Jehovah! We must find a new differentiating 
factor for this; and who that reads the records of the Old 
Testament, and sees how the common people were always 
tending to slide back into the cruel and sensual rites of the 
people round about, and had to be as constantly rescued by 
the strict discipline of the priests and the stern reproof and 
lofty instructions of the prophets, can fail to see how evi- 
dently Jewish morality and monotheism was no national 
and natural thing, but the hard-wrought work of a line of 
singularly elevated souls, a succession of strong-willed law- 
givers, devoted, punctilious priests, and pure-hearted seers, 
that begins with Abraham and Moses, is renewed by Sam- 
uel and Elijah and Amos, fortified and systematized by 
such organizers as Josiah and Ezra and Nehemiah, and cul- 
minates at last in the Christ. 

The more we study the springs of social movement, the 
more we notice the effect of personal influences. 

At first, we are apt to notice chiefly the chasms between 
men, the distant and separate orbits in which human lives 
move, even when they are passed under the same roof. 
But, when we examine more closely, we see how men, across 
all the personal and mental interspaces, which can never be 
entirely removed, yet pull each by unseen cords into recip- 
rocal similarity of action, just as sun and moon across their 
two hundred and fifty thousand miles of space have drawn 
upon one another with invisible chains of gravity, until 
their former unequal periods of revolution have now be- 
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come one and the same. Religion, spiritual as it is, needs, 
like all other forces, its outward representations, its per- 
sonal agents; and the character of these agents moulds 
largely the character into which the religion crystallizes, 
directs decisively its subsequent career. 

Of these agents, of these speaking voices of the spirit 
and human depositaries of the power of religion, the notice- 
able types are the priest, the seer, and the great Teacher. 

At first, religion had no separate ministers. If we look 
into the oldest Vedic hymns, we find there no sacerdotal 
class. The rites of prayer or sacrifice are restricted to no 
one order of men; but every head of a family pours forth 
the libations of melted butter to Agni at the dawn of day, 
and lifts up his voice in chant or prayer. 

When the set season or some especial exigency occurs, 
calling for the greater ceremonials and festivals, it is still 
the patriarch or the chief of the tribe who fulfils the sacred 
function. So among the Greeks. We see in the Iliad how, 
although the priesthood was in process of formation, and 
temples had their special sacrificers, whose sacred function 
was hereditary, yet often, as Burnouf says, “the rites are 
performed by the hands that had just been wielding the 
sword, and the prayer is pronounced by a lip which before 
had just uttered the battle cry.” 

In Egypt, in China, in Rome, the priesthoods, although at 
length they came to be established institutions, were never 
separated from secular life and civic society. 

But gradually, in the course of the natural division of 
labor that goes on in social evolution, we see a differentia- 
tion of the sacred from the secular calling taking place. 

Convenience and utility, of course, encourage this. As 
the gods multiply and are more specialized in character and 
humanized in their caprices and preferences, it becomes 
more necéssary that the sacrificer should know just what 
epithets and invocations and sort of offerings will best please 
and propitiate the respective gods. The chief who has little 
knowledge of these matters will hold it prudent to commit 
the momentous office to some man who, by his familiarity 
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with the religious traditions, or the greater success which 
has been found to follow his sacrifices, seems to enjoy the 
confidence of the gods. 

Moreover, the people at large soon come to look with awe 
upon the religious rite which puts a man into communion 
with the gods. The prayer and the sacrifice come to be 
looked on as supernatural acts, setting in motion mystic 
powers and altering the normal course of things. Unless 
this magic power is perfectly manipulated, intermeddling 
with it will do more harm than good. 

The multitude better stand afar off when the lightnings 
and thunders envelop Sinai, and leave it to Moses and 
Aaron alone to enter the thick cloud, and converse with the 
awful Jehovah. Indra, the storm god, is a deity of mighty 
passion, and the common people better not presume to ap- 
proach him, but leave it to Vasishta to intercede with him 
for victory in the coming battle; or else the god, perhaps, 
may unwittingly be offended. 

Again, as reverence increases for the divine, it comes to 
be thought that the men whom the gods have honored by 
admission to their presence, and whom they will be glad to 
see again, ought not to be defiled by human intercourse and 
daily mixture with the world. They should be consecrated 
entirely to the service of the gods; and for others hence- 
forth to intrude into the sacred penetralia of the temple 
becomes an impious intrusion. 

Another thing that contributed to the growth of priest- 
hoods was the abnormal temperaments and powers pos- 
sessed by certain individuals. Gifts of healing, or vivid 
and frequent dreaming, the trances and hysterics and con- 
vulsions of the nervously diseased, even idiocy and lunacy, 
were looked upon by ancient people, as they still are by 
savages, as manifestations of possession by demon or divin- 
ity, and as instruments of intercourse with the spirit world. 
They were therefore regarded, as we still say, as inspired,— 
that is, possessed by some spirit having some supernatural 
power inbreathed into them,—and therefore were held to 
have received enlightenment from some superhuman source. 
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To such individuals, the sick man came for healing; the 
ptince who had had a strange dream, for its interpretation ; 
the man beset with an evil spirit, to get it driven away ; 
the general about to go forth to battle, for an omen or incan- 
tation to secure him victory, a charm to preserve his life ; 
and to such men, especially and most naturally, did it fall 
to intercede in prayer to the deities with whom they were 
so familiar, and select and offer the sacrifice most potent to 
win their favor. All the varied offices — that is, of medicine 
man, exorcist, soothsayer, interpreter of dreams, prophet 
and priest— were theirs at first, as still, among barbarian 
tribes, the functions of one and the same individual. 
Soon, of course, they became special callings; but, never- 
theless, in ancient society, they are everywhere sacred call- 
ings, to which the especial presence of the gods, and asso- 
ciation with the supernatural world, is generally believed to 
be vouchsafed. 

From these combined reasons, and from the deeper knowl- 
edge which soon became that of men relieved from the 
ordinary cares and industries of life, and whose thoughts 
were. continually drawn to the study of the wonderful 
phenomena of earth and heaven, they soon became the 
depositaries of all the traditions and previous intellectual 
acquisitions of their nation, the counsellors of kings, and 
the guardians of men’s consciences; in short, we find the 
sacerdotal class in most ancient nations to have held a mon- 
opoly of learning, and to have been the directors of social 
life, as well as the exclusive guardians and moulders hence- 
forth of religious worship and doctrine. 

The formation of such a class could not be without the 
most important influence on the course of religious evolu- 
tion. It is evident to every student of the past,—nay, 
every open-eyed man sees its influence to-day. I can only 
speak briefly of its wide and varied action. 

In the first place,—to recall some of its advantages,— 
the organizafion of a sacerdotal class especially devoted to 
the services of the gods and the due performance of relig- 
ious rites has furnished the greatest support to religion. It 
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gave the religious sentiments, before wavering and spas- 
modic in their action, regularity and steadiness. Its ten- 
dency was like that of the fly-wheel in machinery, to carry 
the activity safely by the continually recurring dead points ; 
and, when too excited motion was imminent, it moderated 
it, and made its course more equable. 

Religious ideas, when not made the special charge of any 
one in particular, are most subject to denudation, decay, and 
oblivion, by the friction of time and secular pursuits. It is 
the sacerdotal corporation only that can (before the inven- 
tion.of writing and printing) serve as the recipients, pre- 
servers, and transmitters of the spiritual truth attained by 
previous generations. There is no instance on record of 
religion reaching any high development, without the guar- 
dianship and help of an order or class specially devoted to 
its interests. 

Secondly, the priesthood has been most useful in gath- 
ering up and knitting together the scattered threads of 
early religious tendencies and ideas, and weaving with them 
more harmonious and well-ordered pat >rns. 

In Egypt and Hindustan, their influence in systematizing 
the nebulous theology which kad grown up spontaneously 
in the capricious branching and blossoming of the popular 
imagination, into such a rank jungle of mythological and 
theological forms, was very great. It was the priests who 
in Egypt sought to give order to the divine Pantheon by 
their selected groups of great gods and their reduction of 
the others to subordinate positions; by their attempted uni- 
fications of similar divine figures in single divine forms ; and, 
finally, by their bold, pantheistic expedient of making all the 
mythological gods simply varied forms or aspects of one 
great hidden deity. So, in Hindustan, it was to the Brah- 
man priesthood that we owe that development of theology 
which raises Brahmanism from the level of simple nature- 
worship, at which we see it in the Vedas, to the lofty 
supernaturalism of the Upanishads. 

It is the enthusiasm and rivalry of the priestly bards in 
extolling their favorite deities that was a chief motor force 
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in that henotheistic exaltation, now of Indra, now of Agni, 
and now of Pragapati, that brought the Vedic theology at 
times so near to monotheism; and especially it was the 
Brahman_priest’s wonder, reverence, and faith in the mystic 
power of his sacrifices that led him to generalize the essence 
of all such occult potencies, all divine energies, in one pre- 
eminent, single, supernatural force,— the impersonal Brahma, 
or Atman ; the one potential energy and absolute reality of 
all things. 

Thirdly, the institution of the priesthood has been most 
serviceable in giving purity and enlightenment to religious 
ideas and worship. 

It is a popular idea to-day to hold up religion as the great 
enemy of science; and, where there is too great clearness of 
thought, to hold the religious spirit responsible for the errors 
and persecutions of the Church, the ecclesiastic has been 
made the butt of the most stinging denunciation, as the 
great antagonist of science. But, in point of fact, when we 
look into the earlier records, we find that the beginnings 
of all our knowledge and our greatest achievements were 
made in the ecclesiastical folds. The first art is the carving 
of the amulet, the totem, or the idol. Architecture takes 
its origin and receives its development in the building of 
temples. The first writing is the priestly record, and the 
first literature the religious hymn. So medicine begins, 
and for generations belongs to the sacerdotal class,—as we 
see in ancient Egypt and Assyria. 

Similarly, it is in that study of the stars, which the ancient 
priesthoods made in Egypt and Assyria, that the calendar of 
the year was first determined, and modern chronology and 
astronomy took its beginning. Even in the Middle Ages, 
the clergy and the monks, and the schools and universities 
founded by them, were the conservers of most of what was 
saved of ancient science, and the chief pioneers of the new 
science. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that the influence of 
the priesthood has not been unmixed with evil. In India, 
e.g., it stereotyped the early social divisions into rigid, im- 
passable barriers of caste. 
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While religion ought to be the most far-reaching and 
close-binding tie between man and man, the priestly distince- 
tions of sacred and secular, clean and unclean, have conse- 
crated class hatreds and antipathies, and made disdain and 
inhumanity toward the most wretched and needy part of 
the community a duty instead of a sin. 

Next, by making pious rites a means of livelihood to the 
sacred class, it introduced into religion a leaven of selfish 
interest which could not but have'a corrupting influence. 
As a result of this, we often see crude forms of worship 
and superstitious ideas, which happen to be profitable to 
the priest, like idolatry and animal sacrifices, prolonged for 
generations after their mission in the religious education of 
humanity was ended. As in the early days.of Christianity, 
its most violent opposition came from the coppersmiths and 
soothsayers, whose trade in images and auguries and beasts 
for sacrifice threatened to be ruined by it, so it has ever 
been the damage to the private interests of ecclesiastics 
that has most prevented progress and religion. 

In the third place, the institution of the sacerdotal class 
has almost universally led to a formalizing of religion, often 
reducing it to a most empty and trifling show. 

In the priest’s eyes, the rite soon comes to have value in 
itself. The offering or the ceremony is not merely of worth 
as a symbol of the devout feeling which the worshipper 
would express, but it is believed to have a magic efficiency 
in itself. If properly made, it will not only propitiate the 
deity, it will constrain him. Hence, the ceremonials multi- 
ply, and become more and more complicated and precise. 

Among the Brahmans and the Parsees, this priestly cere- 
monialism became most frivolously, perplexingly minute. 
The spontaneous flow of religious feeling could not but be 
most injuriously repressed. Even over the whole private 
daily life, as well as over distinctively religious ceremonies, 
the priestly despotisms of India and Egypt extended their 
microscopic tyranny. The whole life of the Brahman priest 
or the Egyptian prince was invested in a close net of mani- 
fold and minute meshes of ritualism. 
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While the sacerdotal ceremonialism in these countries 
thus tied up man in all the details of conduct, hand and 
foot, in other countries it was the free play of thought that 
it proceeded to fetter. The organization of the individual 
priests (at first independent) into a closely united and 
rigidly disciplined body (an organization which almost 
inevitably takes place as a church grows) demands, for the 
maintenance of discipline and unity of action, that the 
doctrines taught be made uniform. An orthodoxy of dog- 
mas soon becomes established. The ancient hymns and 
laws become a sacred scripture, soon reverenced as heaven- 
descended and infallible. Individual thought, henceforth, 
must not vary in its length or breadth from this Procrus- 
tean bed. But as religious conceptions cannot be passed 
down from man to man, like a piece of money, but necessa- 
rily change their form and color, according to the mental 
condition of their recipients, the chasm between the old 
symbols and the present thought grows daily greater. As 
the laity begin to fashion new interpretations of the ancient 
Scriptures and the theologic doctrines, there is a tendency 
in the priesthood to keep the profounder and subtler doc- 
trines to themselves, and grant to the general public only 
superficial instruction and a limited acquaintance with the 
“religious mysteries” into which the rites of faith are 
henceforth transformed. When this distinction between the 
initiated disciple and the uninitiated masses has once been 
established, the decay proceeds rapidly. The old forms sur- 
vive, but the spirit soon exhales. And, to the priests them- 
selves, the emblematic rites soon become incomprehensible, 
their sacred books obscure, and the mysteries of their order 
as difficult to understand as the hieroglyphics that cover 
their temple walls. 

The progressive thought of the time, unwelcomed by the 
priesthood, grows more and more independently of it. 

It studies the earth and the heavens for itself, and comes 
to conclusions more and more divergent from the ancient 
creeds. ‘t gradually fills the common people, whom the 
priests kcep in the outer courts of religion, with its own 
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free spirit. The growing knowledge is declared by the 
priesthoods an impious element, a dissolving and immoral 
force, which must be stamped out. The priesthood is in- 
creasingly looked upon as an oppressive despotism. It 
becomes, in fact, more and more constricting and cramping 
to all earnest and independent souls. Soon the struggle, 
long prepared, is precipitated. Sometimes, it ends in the 
permanent establishment of a spiritual despotism, as in 
Egypt of old, in Thibet to-day. But, oftener, the growing 
roots of human thought burst the cramping, sacerdotal 
flower-pot in fragments, and a new religious stock sends 
forth its shoots on all sides. 

It is generally through the instrumentality of some great 
prophet that this takes place. 

Originally, as I mentioned, the office of priest or prophet 
was not separated. The seer, by virtue of his supernat- 
ural powers of vision and sacred frenzy, was a naturally 
ordained priest, the most proper minister of the god, and 
mediator between man and the deity. But, as the priest- 
hoods became hereditary and more strictly disciplined, the 
seers were left out. Nevertheless, they continued to enjoy 
the popular reverence and confidence; and they became 
regarded especially as the instruments, chosen by the gods 
themselves, for communication with man. The priest’s busi- 
ness was to propitiate the deities by his stated ceremonies. 
It was granted to the seer to learn and declare the god's 
will. The concern of the one was with the sacred act; of 
the other, with divine truth. The priest's qualifications 
were those of birth and faithfulness to the sacred customs. 
Seership and divination were peculiar gifts, not regulated by 
birth or law, but god-given,— the privileges of those ecstatic 
and abnormal nervous temperaments, through which the 
breath of a god breathed. Hence, seership was necessarily 
left free. The prophets were always independent of other 
control than that of the god whose voice they heard in their 
seasons of inspiration; and naturally, therefore, they became 
the headsprings of freedom and religion. 

They are everywhere men of the people, in sympathy 
with the popular cause and its bold champions. 
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While the priests were the bulwarks of antiquity, the 
prophets were the voices of the present. While the priests’ 
law was custom, the prophets’ was the still, small voice 
within. While the priests were the conservators of ancient 
religion, the prophets were its pioneers and reformers. It 
is out of their ranks, almost always, that come the great 
founders of religion, to whom I must now pass on. 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


A great orator and acute critic of the popular theology 
has audaciously suggested that there was one point in which 
he would like to see the system of creation improved. He 
would like to have health as catching as disease. Now, if 
physical Aealth is lacking in infectious activity (and some- 
thing I think might be said on the other side), certainly no 
clear-eyed man can overlook the fact that the propagative 
power of moral health is one of the most admirable mani- 
festations of Divine Beneficence. See how continually and 
unconsciously the energetic nature inspires energy, and the 
patient teaches patience to those around him. See how, 
from farthest Orient to our Western plains, from the an- 
cient days when a Moses taught or a David sang or a Plu- 
tarch wrote, down to the last school hour of to-day, the 
forceful examples of the great and the good have been com- 
municating their intellectual quickening and moral health 
and religious life to millions on millions all unborn when 
they themselves lived and died. 

Thus, the man of strong will or lofty conscience becomes 
the inspiration of generations,—a mighty galvanic battery, 
as it were, which by a process of moral induction charges 
with electric power age after age of humanity. These are 
the foremost among the forces that mould national genius 
into special phases. The common people are imitative; 
and, when some grand soul blazes across the social firma- 
ment, the admiring multitude set to copying it as well as 
they can, and in their inability to reproduce its grander 
features are apt to pattern themselves after some minor 
mannerisms that are more readily appropriated. When a 
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Carlyle takes the lead of literature, how oracularly we all 
begin to talk! When a Ruskin and a Rossetti come to the 
front, how we drop our penchant for strength and uncouth- 
ness, and become as esthetic as possible! 

So it is, especially in religion. Hardly anywhere else do 
faith, authority, and custom hold so large a place. The 
great teacher’s example is a sacred rule. The ancient com- 
mandment is an inviolable law. The transient fancy of the 
sacred bard, through which the gods are represented under 
this or that metaphor, this or that symbol, is looked upon 
henceforth as a revelation of the deity’s actual nature, and 
colors all subsequent worship and theology. 

In the earlier ages, these personal influences were doubt- 
less as active as at any subsequent period.- But, while 
means of record were not common, and society not as yet 
settled and centralized, the influence of any one man, how- 
ever great, could not spread very widely, nor endure very 
long. Hence, it is only the vague shadows of such primi- 
tive prophets and law-givers, or revealers of religion, names 
for the most part mythical,— such as Orpheus, Calchas, 
Numa, Viswamitra,— of which we catch glimpses in the 
earlier religions. , 

The oldest religions were anonymous. They evolved 
themselves spontaneously out of the nebula of the popular 
faith and fancy. But, when writing made the preservation 
of religious instruction possible, and the more closely knit 
texture of society allowed religious genius to transmit the 
vibrations of its purer tones far and wide, then we see relig- 
ions of another kind arising. These are the personal relig- 
ions, which, instead of being slow accretions of tradition, 
have come forth, full-grown and equipped, from the great 
hearts of their authors, as Pallas in full panoply from the 
head of Jove. 

As there are those born with an extraordinary and un- 
taught aptitude for art and music; as there are those who, 
by a sort of divining instinct, as it were, discern at once the 
great truths of mathematics and the choicest secrets of 
poetic creation, so there are in religion inspired revealers of 
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divine truth, whose devout sensibility is so delicate, whose 
spiritual vision so translucent, that the very heavens seem 
to have been opened to them, and they are able to announce 
the great truths for which perplexed humanity has been 
unconsciously waiting, with longings unutterable. 

Of the religions entitled by their systematic form or num- 
ber of adherents to be counted among the dozen great relig- 
ions which the world has seen, it is only those (with the 
single exception of Brahminism), which ]:ave had personal 
founders; namely, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity, that still 
survive. 

All the great impersonal religions—such as those of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Assyria, Scandinavia, Pheenicia— long 
ago fell before the competition of their stronger rivals. 

The personal religions possess several very noticeable 
characteristics, which all combine to give them a strength 
superior to the popular religions, and enable them to sup- 
plant them. In the first place, the anonymous popular re- 
ligion, being as it is the slow accretion of many diverse 
minds, is characterized inevitably by a great deal of vague- 
ness and diversity, and, however grand and noble in parts, 
has close beside it much that is petty, inharmonious, and 
antiquated, like an ancient chateau, where Roman tower, 
medizval bastions, and modern French roof, all mingle 
together. 

The personal religion, being moulded at one cast by some 
single great mind, has a unity, a harmony, a freedom from 
obsolete and outgrown superstitions, which secures it the 
support of all to whom clearness, simplicity, and enlighten- 
ment are pleasing. 

Again, it is these great religious geniuses who, from their 
loftier heights of vision, first catch sight of the eternal laws 
of faith and worship; and it is they, accordingly, who first 
are able to focus their conceptions of God and the soul into 
pure ideals, capable of universal acceptance. 

The popular religions are neither worthy nor capable of 
universal extension. Their shrines and ceremonies are gen- 
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erally local in character. Their conceptions of their gods 
are narrow,—mere tribal or national protectors, smiling 
only on the one nation that is the chosen people of each 
divinity. Being chiefly outgrowths of emotional and imag- 
inative faculties rather than of the ethical, their moral tone 
is depressed. 

Nature, of itself, takes no cognizance of morality. It 
asks no questions about motives. It gives its rewards or 
punishments simply according to results. Its iron wheels 
move on their way regardless of the characters of those 
whom they raise to fortune or crush in the dust. The nat- 
ure religions naturally, therefore, as we see in the Greek, 
the Roman, and Assyrian, have but little of the moral 
element. 

But the personal religions, issuing as they have from deep 
spiritual experiences in the soul of some religious genius, 
have naturally been of both a broader and a higher spirit. 
In the clear institutions of the prophet, fundamental princi- 
ples are discussed and proclaimed. And, especially, the 
profound spiritual struggles, the probing self-questionings, 
the glowing enthusiasm to help humanity, the burning in- 
dignation against wrong and injustice, which must stir the 
heart of any man to its deepest depths before he will feel 
called upon to set himself up in the face of his generation 
as a new prophet of religion or reformer of the world, neces- 
sarily give to his instructions a most earnest moral tone. 
All the great personal religions, without a single exception, 
have been distinguished at their advent by the radical revo- 
lution in manners and morals that they aimed to make. 

But the popular religions were not merely unworthy of 
universal diffusion, they had no desire for it. 

Each separate religion was considered as a special privi- 
lege of the tribe or nation to which it belonged. Judaism 
was the monopoly of the seed of Abraham, Brahminism of 
the pure-blooded Aryans. Religious rites were mysteries 
confined to the initiated, and no foreigner was wanted 
within the sacred preserve. 

Converts, instead of being sought, were repelled or ad- 
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mitted only when they forswore their own nationality, and 
by adoption became one of the chosen people. 

The Brahmans went so far as to punish those who hap- 
pened to be near enough to hear even the sound of their 
prayers or to witness their sacrifices. 

But, in the light of the universal spiritual truths which 
the great founders of religions discerned, the old ethnic 
palisades are seen to be no proper boundaries for faith, no 
adequate fields for the new truths. But all who adopt the 
new faith are reckoned as becoming thereby members of a 
new brotherhood, a kingdom whose citizenship exceeds in 
its claims, as in its territory, any state religion. No matter 
in what country or in what race such a religion starts, it 
cannot rest there. It must send forth in all directions its 
zealous missionaries, with their proclamations of the pre- 
cious doctrine and their tidings of the great salvation now 
opened to all men. Thus arise the great international relig- 
ions: first, Buddhism; next, Christianity; and, thirdly, Mo- 
hammedanism. Each of them bears the name of a personal 
founder on its face. 

All of them are distinguished by their missionary spirit, 
by their aspiration for universality. Buddhism arose among 
a people with whom the distinctions of caste were funda- 
mental, both to their social and their religious system. But 
before the impetuous current of sympathy that passes from 
the heart of the compassionate Buddha, aching to rescue 
the world from its manifold woes, these barriers fall at once ; 
and all who are willing to take refuge with the Buddha, 
the doctrine, and the community, are received, regardless of 
what class they belong to. So to Christ, so to Paul, the old 
distinctions of which their countrymen made so much — as 
to who were Abraham's children and heirs of the promise, 
and who were outside the charmed circle of the chosen peo- 
ple — were as nothing in comparison with the pure heart 
and teachable spirit. In Christ there was to be neither Jew 
nor Gentile, bond nor free, male nor female. Of one blood 
God had made all nations; and all who worshipped in spirit 
and in truth were equally acceptable to the heavenly Father, 
wherever they offered up their prayers. 
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With this broad cosmopolitan spirit, with this message of 
universal brotherhood, Christianity goes forth to Hebrew, 
Roman, Greek, and Syrian; and the nations who have so 
long held aloof from one another recognize in Christ one 
who was indeed a Saviour, and in the gospel a message that 
deserved to be called glad tidings. 

Fourthly, the personal religions are distinguished by 
bringing to bear for the elevation and moulding of human- 
ity the potent force of example. When Correggio, it is said, 
looked for the first time on Raphael’s St. Cecilia, he felt 
within himself an awakened power, and exclaimed, “ And 
I, too, am a painter!” So it is with the examples of all the 
great and good. They beget by spiritual procreation hero 
after hero, saint after saint, as sons of their great souls. 

In politics, we know how much a cause gains by having 
some man of marked individuality as its representative. 
As Cardinal Newman has well said, “Common experience 
in life shows how the most popular and interesting cause 
languishes, if its head be removed; and how political power 
is often vested in individuals, merely for the sake of the 
definiteness of the practical impression which a personal 
presence produces.” (University Sermons, p. 23.) 

So, in the rivalship of religious faiths, those which have 
some grand and noble character for a rallying point —an 
object on which the affections could be placed, and under 
whose leadership the energies could be concentrated — would 
have a decided advantage. This was especially the case 
with Christianity in its conflict with classic paganism. It 
has been shown that a large part of the doctrines and 
thought most peculiar to the gospel are actually to be found 
in the writings of the illustrious philosophers of Greece 
and Rome,— such as Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, and Seneca. 
But why was it that they produced, when they came from 
the mouth of Jesus or Paul, so much vaster an effect ? 

Gibbon and the various historians of the period have 
essayed, by a variety of reasons, to explain this. But they 
usually direct us to causes and incidents of the great change 
that are merely secondary, and leave out of view altogether 
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the primary force. This is to be found in nothing less than 
the commanding personality of Christ. It was the gracious 
image of Jesus of Nazareth, beaming from the pages of the 
gospel, it was the inspiring example of Christ’s own fidelity 
to truth, and his self-sacrificing love for humanity, that 
enchanted aspiring souls, and propagated from heart to 
heart such disinterested and glowing zeal for the establish- 
ment of the new kingdom of heaven. 

The famous sayings of the Greek and Roman sages were 
merely logical demonstrations, ephemeral out-gushings of 
sentimentalism, the rhetoric of the imagination, curling, 
pretty phrases. The word was backed by no corresponding 
deed. 

Christ’s words, on the contrary, were the heart-felt utter- 
ance of one whose every vein was thrilled with honest 
ardor for truth and reverent awe of the Divine. The 
sincerity of his most difficult precept was confirmed by 
his own tender forgiveness and self-forgetting love. His 
personality did not simply equal his teachings: it was 
something grander even than those teachings. He indeed 
preached the beatitudes; but, what was more, his life was 
a daily beatitude. 

Here is the true secret of Christianity’s success,— the 
sublime manhood of Jesus, of which his most gracious 
words, his purest thoughts, his most saintly acts, were but 
faint out-shadowings. Out of this majestic, soul-stirring 
humanity, his lightest word received a sacred emphasis ; 
and the great moral and religious truths which he pro- 
claimed went forth to the world with a divine authority 
and a world-conquering power, which they had never before 
possessed... Embodied in his inspiring personality, they 
became intelligible to the dullest, they were brought home 
to the attention of the most indifferent, and awakened all 
that was deepest, most earnest, and most aspiring in that 
generation. 

Thus, incomparably strong in the magnetic power of the 
character of its founder, the gospel of Christ speedily 
stirred ancient society to new spiritual life, and won its 

10 
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way, in spite of emperor, priest, and sophist, to the throne 
of visible empire in the Roman world; while it established 
in the hearts and lives of men an ever-widening reign. 

And, moreover, we may trace the special characteristics 
of each great religious teacher in the religion of which, 
respectively, he has been the founder. The oldest of all 
the great founders of religions whose work still stands is 
Zarathustra. Berosus, the priest of Belus at Babylon, who 
compiled his chronicles from ancient Chaldean records, 
places him as far back as 2200 B.C., when, under his leader- 
ship, the Aryan Medes overran Chaldeza. The name Zara- 
thustra, like that of Buddha and Christ, is a title: its 
meaning is the Venerable Chief. But Spitama, the first 
and greatest, who made the title historic, was.a real figure. 
We know nothing of his outward history ; but from the two 
oldest Gathas, which seem to have been his composition, we 
find him presenting himself to the people as one who had 
been taught by Ahura-Mazda, the one true and living God, 
to purify their religion, to abolish idolatry, impurity, and 
worship of the Devas, or false gods. 

He was especially impressed with the fact of the irrecon- 
cilable conflict of good and evil. From the very beginning, 
there were twin spirits, each active, the good and the base, 
the true and the false, the beneficent and the destructive, 
in antagonism. Every man must choose one of them as his 
Lord: he cannot belong to both of them. Therefore, let 
every true Mazda-Yasmian stand by Ahura-Mazda, and be 
pure in thought, pure in word, pure in deed. “Thus let 
us,” he said to his countrymen, when he began his mission, 
“be such as help the life of the future.” 

This profound thought of Spitama’s is henceforth the 
key-note of the Parsee religion, and has given to it that 
dualistic philosophy and that intensely earnest moral tone, 
that makes it seem as a continuous trumpet-call to every 
son of truth and righteousness to rally for their defence. 

Next on the page of history stand the names of Abra- 
ham and of Moses,—the first about 1900 B.C., the second 
about 1800 B.C. 
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Zoroaster is the prophet of the conscience; in its earnest 
rebound from evil, condemning all that opposes it, physical 
as well as moral, as of the kingdom of the Devil. 

Abraham and Moses are the types of faith, rising above 
all the differences and antagonisms of the world to a single 
divine source. Jehovah, in their view, is the Creator of all 
things. Death and suffering are as much his work as growth 
and joy. “I kill, and I make alive: I wound, and I heal.” 
Both are his prerogative; but all, a part of his moral gov- 
ernment and of his providential training of his servants. 

Moses, reared amid the bewildering polytheism and idol- 
atry of the Egyptians, recoils with abhorrence from it, 
and for the first time absolutely forbids all idolatry, and pro- 
claims one God, invisible to mortal eye, and the only true 
object of worship. Henceforth, the mission of Judaism is 
fixed, as the standard-bearer of monotheism, and the zeal- 
ous champion of divine creation and providence, by which 
all things are ordered. 

By Mohammed, this elevated idea was revived, when in 
the sixth century it had fallen into neglect, and was carried 
out with rigorous logic to the most radical conclusions. He 
demanded of humanity not merely faith in the one God, 
but absolute submission and resignation to him. The will 
of Allah was man’s absolute law, marked out beforehand 
for each; and it was idle for man to wrestle with his fate. 

In the beginning of his career, he was undoubtedly 
entirely sincere, filled with an overpowering conviction of a 
call from God to overthrow the gross polytheism about him, 
and proclaim Allah as the only God. But, with success, the 
strong sensual elements of his nature gain the ascendency. 
As his wife Ayesha said, “ The prophet loved three things,— 
women, perfumes, and food.” He controlled his appetite for 
the last, but not for the first two; and his personal weak- 
nesses are reflected in his religion. Islam, in some respects 
singularly strict and lofty, is besmirched by the degrading 
license that it authorizes in sexual relations; the coarse, 
sensual ingredients it mingles with its pictures of the future 
life; and its cruel, fanatic spirit toward all not of its own 
faith. 
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If we turn now to the other side of the Asiatic continent, 
we find in China two more great personalities, types of two 
opposite tendencies. The oldest, by nearly fifty years, was 
yet, even in old age, the youngest in spirit, Lao-Tsee. He 
is the first of the mystics,—the representative of those 
who by the inner vision would pass the threshold of the 
visible and the known, and discern the absolute essence 
itself. He was the inaugurator of that theosophic specula- 
tion that would call men away from their foolish activities 
to the contemplative quiet in which the mirror of the soul 
catches reflections of that which the outward eye can never 
see. 

As balance and antidote to this sky-sailing transcenden- 
talism, we have in Confucius the embodiment of practical 
common sense, as applied to religion. All mysteries he 
would have man ignore, and devote lis energies solely to 
the amelioration of human welfare. “If you cannot com- 
prehend life, how can you expect,” he used to say, “to com- 
prehend death?” 

He called his countrymen away from celestial specula- 
tions to earthly duty, from moaning over the miseries of 
life to renovating them. It has been the mission of Confu- 
cianism to proclaim in the Oriental world, so full of fatal- 
ism, pessimistic despair, and apathetic quietism, the poten- 
tial excellence of human nature and the possibility of so 
organizing human society that the conduct and relations of 
all men should be fittingly and harmoniously discharged. 
The gospel of culture, the feasibility of a man’s making 
something of himself and the world, and his duty to make 
as much of both as possible,—this is the lesson Confucius 
left behind him. 

It was a good lesson, as far as it went. But it had essen- 
tial defects. The highest things in morals — love, pity, self- 
forgetfulness — were omitted. Its horizon was limited to 
this world. It ventured to affirm nothing about the next. 
The only realities it could credit were those visible to the 
sense. These were grave shortcomings. Another greater 
spirit must arise, to call attention to these neglected 
elements. 
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He came in Gautama Siddartha, whose chosen title was 
the Buddha, the enlightened one. To him, all visible and 
material things, all the movements, forces, and substances of 
the world, were, at bottom, illusions. Life was misery; and 
the misery did not end with this present earthly existence, 
but kept on eternally in re-birth after re-birth, unless, by 
utter suppression of all desire and cravings, the absolute 
rest of Nirvana might be attained. To don the beggar’s 
garb, to subdue entirely every human interest, affection, 
and ambition, and in pity for the black woe bound up 
with all human life pursue the path that leads to the extinc- 
tion of personal existence, is, then, the work of the true 
Buddhist. 

In Buddha, in spite of the vast mass of legend and fable 
that has gathered around his name, we see a genuine man, 
of most noble and tender soul, a master-spirit in the re- 
ligious field. He was a man of subtle intellect, indomitable 
will, and most compassionate, self-sacrificing temper; a 
lofty seer, a pure moralist, and a philanthropist whose pity 
for human wretchedness was intense. All these qualities 
reappear in the religion that he founded. It broke the 
yoke of the priesthood and levelled the palisades of caste. 
It everywhere purified morals and made manners more 
gentle. All this to its credit. 

But, on the other hand, we find in it, stereotyped as 
fundamental principles and rigid laws, the sceptical, agnos- 
tic metaphysic, to which his disputations with the Brah- 
mans brought him; and the morbid melancholy, the gloomy 
despair, which characterized, apparently, his own temper- 
ament. 

Buddhism is a depressing and morbid pessimism. It recog- 
nizes nothing in life to be thankful for, nor any Divine 
Giver to thank, were any blessing to be discovered. The 
inexorable chain of retribution binds us fast; and the only 
alleviation the Buddha offers to human wretchedness is the 
prospect of some time being able, by tremendous sacrifices, 
to lose, at last, our individual existence in the eternal calm 
of Nirvana. 
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One more personal religion and religious Master remain 
for me to speak of, Christianity and Jesus Christ. It has 
been the glory of Zoroaster, as we have seen, to incorporate 
morality into religion ; of Moses, to introduce monotheism ; 
of Mohammed, to proclaim the absolute submission that 
Divine Providence should receive. In Lao-Tsee, we have 
recognized the prophet of idealism; in Confucius, of social 
order and the practical betterment of man’s estate. In 
Buddha, the apostle of pity and sympathy is disclosed. 
What role is left for the Christ? 

There is still left one gospel unproclaimed,—the most 
precious of all,—that gospel that united human and divine 
love, as inseparable corollaries, under its supreme command, 
“ Be ye therefore perfected, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfected.” Here, in the person of Christ, there was 
not merely some single trait superbly developed, but a 
well-balanced, well-rounded, majestic manhood; the spirit- 
ual nature of man at its supreme fulness and height; jus- 
tice and mercy blent in concordant harmony; the patriot 
and the lover of humanity united in one; full appreciation 
of this world and all its blessings combined with the faith 
that could look beyond them all to the eternal spiritual 
treasures. 

What masculine boldness in proclaiming the truth, how- 
ever unpalatable; yet what feminine tenderness for every 
sincerely mistaken mind! What clearness of conscience! 
What inflexibility in holding all wandering will to the 
strictest requirements of duty! And yet what affectionate 
sympathy, enveloping in its ample mantle of charity the most 
degraded of the race, until, with love’s searching lens, some 
saving germ can be found and nourished in them! What 
practical, level-headed wisdom, launching its grand plans 
with such steady hand and mighty impetus on that tossing 
sea of Jewish struggle and Roman ambition, that opposition 
only sends them more surely to their goal! And yet such 
child-like faith and trustful devoutness, dropping like crys- 
tal dew from a soul, clear and fresh as a June morning! 

Yes, in him, indeed, was light, and in him was life; 
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judgment entirely ripe; inner vision flawlessly clear; love 
in perfect bloom; character full-orbed. 

It is with reason, then, that from this complete personal- 
ity should come the religion that sweeps its golden circle 
around them all, and blends all their partial truths in one 
inimitable system,—the fulfilment of all, the one perfect 
fruit, for whose ripening all anterior religions had uncon- 
sciously been making preparation. 

‘ JAMES T. BIxBy. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


ABIDING MEMORIES. 


The Abiding Memory is the title of a memorial volume lately 
issued in remembrance of Rev. Richard Metcalf. The book 
gives a brief memoir of the energetic, sunny-souled, and devoted 
man whose happy and successful ministry in Winchester, Mass., 
followed several attempts and shorter ministries elsewhere, all of 
which were broken in upon and finally terminated by illness. 
In many of our pulpits, and throughout our. religious body by 
his writings, Mr. Metcalf was well known; and his presence in 
our conferences was always a testimony in behalf of the “glad 
worship” and the rational and practical religion in which he so 
profoundly believed, and for which he worked with a heartiness 
and persistence that severe illness could hardly disable. Death 
has but ended the visible function of this ministry to leave the 
witness of memory and influence yet clear and strong. Few 
brighter and more efficient spirits were ever tabernacled in so 
frail a vesture of flesh. 

The memoir is prepared by an early friend, Rev. E. H. Hall, 
and gives an interesting account of Mr. Metcalf’s early promise 
and college achievements. We find in the thorough training of 
his boyhood and his strenuous fidelity through the whole period 
of his preparatory studies the secret of that free play of all his 
faculties and facile mastery of his full abilities for which he was 
distinguished, as also, alas! we are made certain that the too 
conscientious and unremitting exertions of his youth left him 
unfurnished with the physical equipment to serve his fine intel- 
lectual powers, and sustain in their uninterrupted exercise his 
high spiritual purposes. 

Yet failure is the last thought to associate with such a life, 
though its sun went down at noon-day. The memoir is suc- 
ceeded by some of those clear-cut, sensible, and earnest sermons, 
which were at once fresh and serious, bright with the play of an 
airy fancy, and devout with the reverence of a childlike faith; 
daring to bring illustration and suggestion from the highest ways 
of scientific or speculative thought, and yet not too far removed 
from the thought and work of common life; epigrammatic and 
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colloquial sometimes with phrases of the street, and touches of 
the household, the school, the shop, and the mart. 

The first of these sermons gives its fit title to the book, The 
Abiding Memory, of which the life here enshrined furnishes fit 
and happy illustration. How helpful are such “books of remem- 
brance,” pictures of bright and helpful lives; especially when 
they preserve memorials of lives that have touched and helped 
our own, and that remain enstatued for us in the whiteness of 
holy character and the beauty of kindly deeds! What a treas- 
ure and inspiration we possess in the biographies of true and 
strong souls, that in various spheres have fought the battle and 
made the conquest of life; or the heroic and saintly ones who 
in patience and good cheer have borne the burdens and done the 
work of life without full victory, but with fidelity and sweetness 
to the end! 


The lesson of such “abiding memories” cannot be better given 
than in the sermon from which we extract the following passages : 


When you think of those who have slipped away from your loving 
clasp and gone into the heavens, do they not appear with some one form 
and with some one look which is almost invariably the same? And so 
it will be, when you are gone from me or I from you. .The many details 
of thought, word, and deed, will be forgotten; and we shall abide in each 
other’s memory —as what? Yes, as what shall we abide in the record 
of the world or the memory of chosen friends? If history ever takes 
the trouble to carve a statue of us for the instruction of coming genera- 
tions, what will she represent us as doing? If our friends hang one 
picture of us more than all others on the walls of their memory, what 
will it represent us as doing? For we cannot select the attitude in 
which we will be taken, as though we were in a photographer’s room. 
We cannot keep back, as we might there, the thoughts and wishes of the 
early life, and summon some new look which we have copied for the mo- 
ment from the hero or saint; but, just as we are in our inmost souls, we 
shall abide continually in the unfading memory....In some form, in 
some image, we must abide continually. And what shall the picture be ? 

When men are facing a great wrong, and straining every nerve and 
risking every possession to overcome it, will they always imagine you as 
fighting on their side, or as arrayed in the hostile ranks? When great 
sorrow comes, and they recall your face, will it be full of strength, like 
that of the “beloved disciple,” and ever bring something of the peace 
that passeth understanding, like every glimpse we catch of the dear Say- 
iour’s image? When temptations assail them, and the soul wavers in 
its choice between evil and good, and stands long hesitating, will your 
image then, as it rises up before them, strengthen them for the right? 

11 
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O friends, in what form are you to abide continually in the minds of 
those you leave behind when you pass away from mortal sight, and, 
going through the deep valley, climb the loftier heights beyond? 


Another “book of remembrance” is before us, enshrining 
memories not less “abiding.” It contains “Discourses And 
Poems” of Rev. William Newell, D.D., for nearly fifty years asso- 
ciated with our church in the university town of Cambridge. 
The discourses are mainly historical and occasional, several of 
them devoted to the controversy that vexed and rent this church 
in the time of the Unitarian division. But, though these ser- 
mons record quarrels and divisions, there is nothing controver- 
sial, no smouldering ashes of strife, even, in their temper or 
intent. It is enough to say that they are as free from all tone of 
bitterness as the spirit of their author, as peaceful and kindly 
as the record of his course through those most trying and excited 
days. The tender, venerable face that fronts the title-page 
utters the same testimony to a gentle, refined, and thoughtful 
life that is borne by our grateful and reverent recollections. An 
accurate and painstaking annalist these discourses show Dr. 
Newell to have been, a scholarly, devout, and sympathizing min- 
ister. His friends remember him as a delightful companion, 
social and affectionate, and full of a tender and playful humor, 
that lent a kindly glow to his society, and often came out in 
brilliant but always genial sallies. His favorite motto, “Serve 
God, and be cheerful,” was embodied in his mood,— not attained, 
we are permitted to see, without some effort at self-conquest, 
and the wear of a sensitive temperament against some trying 
conditions and severe experiences. 

The poems appended to this volume have this quality of self- 
revelation, and draw us into closer relations than the sermons 
with the spirit of their author. The memorial notice and fu- 
neral address also help us to see of how genuine and fine a quality 
was the piety that loved to pour itself in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. Nor was it anything less than most sincere and 
personal conviction that underlay these utterances of devout 
sentiment. He lived by the faith he preached and— sometimes 
how happily!—sang. He was true even to the questionings of 
_ his spirit, and so commands a readier credence for his witness at 
the last that he found the painful way of his departure “not the 
valley of shadow, but the valley of light.” 
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We find both the shadows and the lights of memory and an- 
ticipation set forth in a poem called “Voices from the Past,” a 
part of which we cannot help transcribing : — 


“ Midnoon, wayworn, the pilgrim rests awhile. 
What changing voices strike his dreaming ear! 
What shifting visions move the sigh, the smile, 
As sadness reigns, or godly, grateful cheer ! 


“ Weary and sad, I stand upon the height, 
And backward gaze on the receding years. 
O Youth and Hope! gone is your purple light, 
And all the way looks dark through falling tears.” 


“ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and rejoice in his love: 
The smiles of his spirit are beaming around. 
He opens before thee his glories above, 
And thy life upon earth with his mercy has crowned.” 


“ T see the mourning group, the funeral train, 
And my heart weeps o’er many a hidden tomb, 
While Memory as she reads the Past again 
Throws on the years to come the shadow of its gloom.” 


“T thank thee, my God, for the loved ones gone up, 
Whom thy wisdom takes back as thy goodness once gave; 
For the dear recollections that sweeten my cup, 
And the rainbow of hope overspanning the grave.” 


“ Golden occasions, fled from me forever, 
Mock me afar. I see in my despair 
Strength spent for nought, life lost in vain endeavor, 
Sowing the rock, ploughing the fickle air.” 


“My Father, I bless thee! Thy gospel is mine! 
Fellow-worker, though lowly, with Christ and with thee, 
I am strong in thy strength; and thy presence divine 
Will shine in the harvest that waiteth for me.” 


“Heavy the burden on my spirit lies,— 
Too heavy all for mortal man to bear. 
Why tempted I the Lord? The crown and prize 
I in my weakness cannot win or wear.” 


“ Thank God for the trial! It were sin to complain, 
When a triumph far greater is hidden behind. 
Sun or cloud, labor on, in thy work is thy gain; 
And in duty fulfilled a sure happiness find.” 
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“Dark lowers the future. Over it, a cloud 
Hangs, muttering tempest to the sharpened ear. 
Aye, sickness, grief, the coffin, and the slfroud 
In thousand ghastly, phantom shapes appear.” 


“The Lord is my shepherd. Why fear for the morrow? 
The God of my youth is the God of my age. 
Trust in him to the end: he sendeth no sorrow 
Which faith may not conquer or patience assuage.” 


“ So the two voices to the dreamer’s thought 
Alternate sang of hope and terrors wild, 
Of grief and gladness, trust and gloomy doubt. 
Which was his own? Father, forgive thy child. 


“ Forgive the fears that struggle with his faith, 
Dispel the doubts that overcloud his sky, 
As the sun scatters the red mist beneath ; 
And onward let the blessed trinity, 


“ The sister band of Graces, one and three, 
Strong Faith, with eagle eye and angel wings, 
Sweet Hope, that heavenward soars, and, soaring, sings, 
And Love, that crowns the Father King of kings, 
Lead through the labyrinth of life to thee.” 


But there are unwritten books of remembrance; and it is the 
privilege of our busy days as of our leisure, the growing privi- 
lege of wise experience and of benignant age, the privilege 
even of bereaved affection, to read within, and find companion- 
ship and cheer in the unblurred palimpsest of loving and uplifting 
memories. Several ministers of our body have lately departed 
who command grateful recollection for their works’ sake, and 
even more for the happy influences that went forth from personal 
character and intercourse, and endeared them to cherished house- 
hold circles and wider circles of neighborhood and community. 

One of these, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, is well known to all our 
readers as a poet and man of letters. Especially fond of Ger- 
man literature, he is best known, perhaps, as a translator of 
Faust, though this was but a single task in what was to him a 
favorite and life-long avocation. He was delighted with the 
German folk-lore, and translated many children’s songs and sto- 
ries, in which the language is so rich, with as keen a relish as 
The Wisdom of the Brahmins, The debt of the children to 
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Mr. Brooks is not small for these contributions to their wonder 
and delight; and one needed but to see him among the children 
that gathered about him in his home to understand the secret 
of the happy and genial spirit that pervades all the productions 
of his pen. He loved children, and was one with them in sim- 
plicity and fresh openness of heart. Dying at the threshold of 
seventy years, his youthful aspect even to old age, or what would 
have been old age in another, made him seem, what he was 
sometimes called, a perennial child. Yet he was wise with the 
wisdom of goodness and thoughtful with the treasures of study 
and serene with the cheerful faith that trials had but made more 
trusting and entire. “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said 
Jesus of those qualities of the little child which this good man 
had wonderfully kept as the very heart-wood and evergreen 
foliage of his latest manhood. The first minister of our church 
in Newport, the little meeting-house dedicated “to Christ and 
peace,” in which he ministered for nearly forty years, enshrines 
in our memories associations of a simplicity and reality of relig- 
ious administration and fellowship which the beautiful Channing 
Memorial Church that has succeeded it will do well to retain and 
emulate. 


Rev. Henry Westcott began his work of twenty-four years in 
the ministry at Barre, Mass., was for fourteen years pastor in 
Lexington, and at his death had lately taken charge of the 
churches in Melrose and Malden. Burdened with much sickness, 
he was always cheerful and hopeful. He took up the minister’s 
work courageously and for life, and pursued it under all difficul- 
ties heartily and hopefully to the end. His faithful pastoral 
work, his interest in the children of his charge, his sincere and 
manful discharge of the preacher’s office, won high esteem and 
regard ; and the affection which the true minister never lacks 
gathered a large company of real mourners around his bier. He 
had a voice of manly and independent tone in our conferences, 
always jealous for the truth on the side less defended. He was 
a faithful, kindly minister, loving his work, believing in it, and 
living in it and in his pleasant home an exemplary, energetic, 
and studious life in sympathy with the largest truth, and 
anchored in the generous faith of liberal Christianity. It was 
our privilege to see the rare gentleness and controlled cheerful- 
ness of his spirit under recent heavy trial that yet sapped his 
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life ; and it was the happy end of a burdened yet never gloomy 
way, when sitting a few weeks ago conversing genially in the 
summer twilight and looking out upon the lights of the harbor 
he suddenly caught glimpses of the light and entered into the 
rest of the final haven. A book of remembrance for him writ- 
ten on many hearts holds the lesson of a pure and gentle spirit, 
an earnest and large-planned life, a loyal and rational faith. 


We have but space to mention Rev. Daniel F. Goddard, who 
lately ended his ministry and his life at Chelmsford, Mass. Mr. 
Goddard was for several years a minister of the Universalist 
body, but some ten years ago became the pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Harvard, Mass. Never physically strong, he was of 
intensely active mind, an enormous reader, spiritually hospitable 
to a fault, a modern mystic with all the devoutness and much of 
the rapt and introverted temperament of the old. He had inves- 
tigated with sympathy Spiritualism, Swedenborgianism, Transcen- 
dentalism; yet, though his speech retained traces of these and 
other isms, he kept the poise of rational though always open- 
minded and inquiring faith, and was perhaps from his own inquir- 
ies and disappointments better able to succor those who were 
tempted by the partial and pretentious systems of the day. At 
all events, none could really come in contact with him without 
becoming conscious of a deep and rare religious nature, a spirit 
sensitively organized, and, of late, somewhat strained and shat- 
tered by illness, but loyal and earnest and eager for the light as 
any seeker or saint of the so-called religious ages. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


M. RENAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS YOUTH.” 


We have before called attention to this attractive book through 
opportunities which were gained from foreign journals; but we 
now have the little book itself in English dress, through the 
energy of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the industry and 
faithfulness of the translator, C. B. Pitman. We think the 
‘translation must be good, although we have not analyzed it 
closely. We can only say that, in reading it, we are conscious 
of reading M. Renan, and do not feel that we are getting his 
thought in a new tongue. It is really surprising how a style 
like M. Renan’s can be reproduced into English. It seems to 
show what we have often felt on reading French books “done 
into English” (as our ancestors would say), that our language 
and the French are not so unlike as we generally suppose. 

M. Renan’s preface is himself all over, we may say. He will 
not allow that he is giving all his life’s detail to the world: he 
would not be so dull as to think the public wanted this. He 
chooses to give what he likes, what is interesting. As Goethe 
calls his autobiography Dichtung und Wahrheit, “Poetry and 
Truth” out of his life, so he will tell the truth about himself; 
but, if people want a biographical dictionary of his book, they will 
not get it. It is all true, we might say, as far as it goes: only he 
chooses to go where he will. He takes a general view of the 
présent age, thinks human life has a tendency to become “ Amer- 
icanized”; a dead level of mediocrity is coming with new civiliza- 
tion and free thought, but liberty is the great gain; and he says 
to nature: “Be of good cheer. Thou hast the infinity of time 
and space to try the experiment in.” He thinks Adam, after he 
had lived nine hundred and ninety years, must have been glad he 
was out of Eden. Yet he, Renan, has a“ profound respect for 
the past.” He never feels his liberal faith more firmly rooted 
than when he ponders the miracles of the ancient creed, nor 
more ardor for the work of the future than when he listens for 
hours to the bells of the city of Is. 

When we come to the “ Recollections,” we do not find any- 
thing especially original or valuable in the first six or seven chap- 
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ters. They are taken up with a romantic story of simple French 
life, a prayer on the Acropolis at Athens, which is a jumble of 
opposing thoughts, and some rather striking sketches of women, 
old country nobility, and learned recluses, etc. But what we 
want is M. Renan himself. And we soon have him to our heart’s 
content, when he begins with the Seminary of St. Nicholas, where 
he was educated by the good priests. 

He continually talks about abandoning his Christian beliefs; 
but we are inclined to think that he means, generally, the exces- 
sive supernaturalism of the Romish Church. In speaking of 
young atheists, he says: “ Because a Paris Flittergibbet disposes 
with a joke of creeds from which Pascal, with all his reason- 
ing powers, could not shake himself free, does not prove that the 
man is superior to Pascal. I confess that I at times feel humili- 
ated to think that it cost me five or six years of research, and 
the study of Hebrew, the Semitic languages, Gesenius and 
Ewald, to arrive at the result which this urchin achieves in a 
twinkling. As Pére Hardouin observed, ‘he had not got up 
every morning at four o’clock for forty years, to think ag all the 
world thought.’ ” 

M. Renan loves these old instructors. He takes pains to tell 
us how sincere, industrious, and virtuous they were; he wishes to 
contradict the impression that the Roman Catholic clergy are 
immoral; in thirteen years of his life, he never heard of a scan- 
dal among them. These men were devoid of ambition: they 
had not in fact enough of it. “The essence of talent, the de- 
sire to show off one’s thoughts to the best advantage, would have 
seemed to them a sin. In fact,” says M. Renan, “all literature 
implies more or less of sin. If I had stayed in Brittany, I should 
have known nothing of the vanity which the public has encour- 
aged,— that of attaining a certain amount of art in the arrange- 
ment of words and ideas. I should have written like Rollin.” 
Rollin’s Ancient History was what he was brought up on. 
“ When I came to Paris, I had no sooner given people a taste of 
what few qualities I possessed than they took a liking for them, 
and I was tempted to go on.” 

Here, he begins a kind of harmless egotistical soliloquy about 
his own character and tendencies. He has got two natures, he 
believes. He has cast off Christianity,— that is, his reason has; 
but he loves it still, and will love it. He despises the practical, 
he hates money-getting. The Breton race always did: all pure 
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natures do. He loves to see people following after the ideal, and 
taking life easy; and yet he declares that he is a great worker 
himself. He even admires the “affectation of immorality” in 
Saint-Beuve and Théophile Gautier ; he detests Pharisaism ; wants 
so much to be indulgent toward such incoherent philosophers 
that his own system of morality seems, for the moment, to appear 
shaky, but, in reality, he says, “it is solid as a rock.” Jesus, he 
affirms, has influenced him more than people may think in this 
respect; for “he loved to show up hypocrisy, and places morality 
on its true footing, kindness of heart.” In the College of St. 
Nicholas du Chardonnet, at Paris, he finds literary as well as the- 
ological training; but, still, he did not yet get emancipated from 
old belief. We see here what he generally means by Chris- 
tianity, when he speaks of a religious discussion among the 
priests upon the question of divine election. This question, he 
says, “of how each individual soul must stand at the last hour,— 
whether he will be saved or not,— is the everlasting problem on 
which Christianity rests.” He is right in judging the Chris- 
tianity of that age so; but he ought to know that this present age 
has other definitions and foundations than this, not only among 
Unitarians, but among the Orthodox themselves. This talk with 
the priests about the narrow chances of salvation shows us 
where Calvinism came from,—from the bosom of the Roman 
Church itself, in whose schools Calvin drank in and assimilated 
what he liked. 

Renan goes next to St. Sulpice. He describes the leading 
man there, Olier, and quotes from some of his treatises, where he 
speaks of the Christian life as a “state of death”; and some of 
his passages in them on “original sin,” in their picturesque and 
lugubrious character, are wonderfully in harmony with Jona- 
than Edwards. In fact, all types and shades of Christianity, 
Protestant and Catholic, we believe can be found in the old 
Church before and after the Reformation. This Olier, however, 
was a great organizer. He wished to combine the study and 
teaching of theology with the “cure of souls,” having the priests 
go out occasionally into the world and do missionary work; a 
plan which might well be carried out in our theological schools, 
both for students as well as teachers. M. Renan praises these 
professors for the positiveness of their teachings, and he makes 
this striking remark, “There is nothing so mischievous as the 
vague: it is even worse than what is false.” He quotes also a 

12 
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fine passage from Lord Bacon; namely, “Truth is derived from 
error rather than confusion.” We wish that our best professors 
in our theological school, with their profound earnestness and 
culture, would heed this reflection, and restrain the bent of their 
matured thought, their intellectual flights, and impress a few 
ideas permanently upon their pupils’ minds rather than intoxi- 
cate them with so much knowledge. 

The description of the seminary at Issy, an old royal country 
house originally, is a charming piece of word-painting, showing 
the once gay, illumined walls whitewashed over by the pious 
superior, but the place still attractive, with its trim walks and 
soft shades suited to the austere meditation of the young stu- 
dent. At St. Sulpice there seems to have been a remarkable 
freedom in the discipline of the school. A youth was never 
forced to study, and there was no attempt at competition; and, 
consequently, the examinations were very unimportant. “ This,” 
says Renan, “is beyond doubt prejudicial to ‘learning’”; but 
he does not say it is prejudicial to the highest development. 
He thinks this respect for liberty, and the treating the lads as 
grown-up men, is the only proper way of training youths for what 
is considered the most exalted of callings; and he questions 
whether in our public and normal schools it would not be well 
to try the experiment. Some of his portraits of the good priests 
are delightful, and do away with a good many of our precon- 
ceived notions of the Catholic clergy in Europe. These men 
often combined great learning with their theology, but this was 
quite independent of scientific criticism of the Scriptures. Some 
of them, says Renan, were “in an equally eminent degree the 
savant and the saint.” He dwells at some length on the whole 
question of Biblical infallibility, arguing very much as any lib- 
eral student would do with us. This was the key to the whole 
system. Lose that, and the whole fabric falls, as with the old Cal- 
vinist to-day. He will not accept any medium ground, as, for 
instance, that of the more liberal Catholics. It was all, or nothing. 
Here he errs. It is the best way for men to work up gradually 
to new truth, even if they are illogica!. His own state of mind 
sharpened by excessive critical study, like our students of to-day, 
is not the healthful one. It tends to extremes. We must remem- 
ber that he is still young, and that he himself calls his pulse some- 
what feverish, as is seen in an early letter of his to a friend. 
This letter melts our hearts. How many young souls have 
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passed through these deep waters! He loves the old Church. 
He longs to fly to her bosom, but he cannot. The thought of 
his mother breaks his heart. But he at length tears himself 
away from St. Sulpice, carrying no ill will with him, but the 
sorrowful kindness of his teachers. His sister Henriette, whose 
“high intelligence,” he says, “had for years been like the pillar 
of fire that lightened the peth,” gave him her encouragement. 
His account of the reaction in his mind, when he was fairly in 
the world, is truly touching. He felt out of his element. The 
world was a desert, frivolous and chilly: there was an aching 
void, like one who had suffered a blighted affection. His mother 
wrote him the most heart-rending letters. He had always, he 
said, been so docile to her that, as a child, he had asked her ten 
times a day, “Mother, have I been good?” But, in time, the 
wound healed. She found he was about as much of a priest as 
ever, except in his dress. For the learned profession must still 
be his. He was fitted for nothing else. He says frankly that 
he was better versed than any living Frenchman, almost, in the 
comparative theory of the Semitic languages; and yet, for three 
years, his position was no better than that of an under-master in 
a humble school, with a small salary. He knew nothing of lit- 
erary matters, and he had always been a child in worldly affairs. 
The “one object of life seemed to be thought.” 

M. Renan speaks of Jesus often with the most profound ad- 
miration, and he involuntarily uses the word “God” in moments 
of solemn declaration. May it not be that this unbelief in the 
fatherhood of God, this coldness toward his Maker, was a forced 
attitude, and really the cause of his heart-break on leaving 
the Catholic Church? Men do not become so depressed on the 
acceptance of new truths. Knowledge is stimulating: it elates 
and braces the spirits. Was not his sorrow (unknown to him- 
self), because he was, in Jean Paul Richter’s words, “an orphan in 
the world, who had lost his father”? He seems to have compre- 
hended at first that he could be a Christian and yet free. He 
read Herder, Kant, and Fichte, and was moved. But he appears 
at last bound to run the whole length of his string, and land on 
the desolate shores of what we call agnosticism to-day. 

We have, in closing chapters, a record of a noble and grave 
friendship between Renan and M. Berthelot, his early compan- 
ion. He gives us some original reflections on the narrowness 
of intense friendships, and on his own objective spirit that 
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made friends with all, but was limited to none. His own self- 
study before the eyes of the world leads him into very art- 
less confidences, which border on gentle egotism, but yet do 
not offend us. We are the public whom he feels such con- 
fidence in, and we will not betray him. We are all his friends. 
We only wish he had asked our opinion —that is, the lib- 
eral Christian public —before he plunged so deep into the cold 
waves of pure rationalism. We might have held him back. 
Perhaps there is no such public in France. This America, which 
he thinks is so mediocre, so bent on bringing all civilization 
down to a dull, prosperous level, could have shown him, in New 
England at least, a public that would have followed him in many 
of his most critical results, and yet not lost one whit of the essence 
of Christianity, nor abandoned the venerable forms and usages of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. One thing we are sure of; and that 
is that he has something better than this remorseless criticism, 
this undying research, to feed him at the core of his being. This 
work is great, the pursuit of truth; but he must have some truth 
to nourish him as he goes on,—truth which needs no feverish 
chase for it. He could not be so serene and happy as he appears 
to be, if he had not love. This he has, as he tells us; and in the 
other world, if not in this, he will find the Highest Love. 

We have an appendix at the end of the book, which is princi- 
pally made up of letters written by M. Renan to the Abbé 
Cognat, and published a short time ago in the Correspondant by 
the Abbé. These letters were written in 1845-6, and are fuil of 
that tender regret for the old faith and elation at the new, 
which the writer has shown in other parts of the book. He had 
not got beyond the idea of still being a Christian, though not a 
Roman Catholic. He continually uses the name of God in the 
most natural and affecting way. This will not represent his po- 
sition now, we fear. Pity he had not seen then that “ by search- 
ing we cannot find out God,” as Job, his favorite Oriental, says, 
and held fast to him in youth, as it is harder to find him later. 
This incessant criticism will never reveal him. As some one has 
said, our reasoning now in proof of his existence is no better 
than it was two thousand years ago. This scientific research is 
honorable to God: he asks no concealment, but “he leads us in 
ways we have not known.” 
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GLEANINGS. 


Enecianp.— A midsummer service for young men and maidens 
is held annually at Bloomsbury Chapel, London, and seems to us 
quite a unique occasion. Young people know that they are ex- 
pected at the ordinary church services; but they need special 
invitations to be gently persuaded, in the company of their 
friends, to come and hear the gospel preached, the Word of Life 
announced, in an affectionate and winning manner. Such seems 
to have been this gathering one beautiful summer Sunday, in 
what appears to be a large Baptist chapel. We observe that all 
dissenting places of worship must be called “chapel,” in distine- 
tion from “the church” in England, no matter how large they 
may be. This chapel held that day fifteen hundred young men 
and women. The preaching by the pastor, Rev. J. P. Chown, 
was tender and affecting. We give a few paragraphs here to 
show the nature of the appeal : — 


At the close of the singing, Mr. Chown made a few appropriate re- 
marks about the circumstances of the day, the conjunction of dates, and 
the period of the year when all nature was abounding in life and bless- 
ing. He hoped this would only be an illustration of what they would 
enjoy in a spiritual sense. He then announced his text as being in 
the last chapter of John, the twentieth verse, the words being “ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” The preacher said: “In many respects, it 
would not be becoming of him to attempt to give a description of all 
who were before him; but there was one description in which he could 
not be mistaken,—they were either disciples or they were not. Many 
persons seemed to live as though there were a middle or an intermediate 
state; for there was no manifest decision for either course of life, for 
good or for evil. It were well, therefore, that they got rid of that im- 
pression at the outset, and in faithfulness to ask themselves to which 
side they belonged. ... 

“He would first speak of those who are disciples, and, secondly, of those 
who are not. John was a disciple, that was evident, because when the 
Lord called him he responded at once. There was prompt obedience to 
the call: immediate attention was given. May I not hope that this will 
be the case with some of you? John attended with such promptness of 
spirit, when he knew but little of the Lord. Follow his example in this 
matter, and be obedient to the call. And, while you are obedient to 
respond, see that you count the cost of doing it; for Jesus said, ‘If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.’ All are encouraged to attend to the call; for all who seek 
shall find, and shall enter upon the —— of every needful blessing. 
But, secondly, John was not only a disciple, but the disciple whom Jesus 


loved. There was a specialty about him. He (Mr. Chown) had recently 
seen some soldiers,— everybody knew by their appearance that they were 
soldiers; but, on one of the men being asked what and who they were, 
he instantly gave the reply, ‘The Queen’s Guards, sir.’ There was em 

hasis in the reply, specialty in the men; and so it should be with you. 
T want you not only to be disciples, but disciples whom Jesus loves, not 
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only of the ordinary rank and file, but to live above the level, raise the 
standard of life high, make it pure, holy, noble, Christlike. . . . 

“Some of you may have engaged in the Lord’s service; but, since you 
have come to the great city, you have neglected all good. You neglected 
to pray for lack of courage, because of the presence of others. In your 
country home, the village where you lived, = knew nothing of the 
temptations of the great city. You left the house of God because you 
did not find the same hearty welcome, the ready shake of the hand: you 
were a stranger among strangers. Your friends noticed that you did not 
write so often or speak of good things; and your parents, writing to the 
minister, said, ‘He does not speak of you so often: I am afraid he is 
being led astray’; but won’t you from this time write home and say, ‘ I 
have given my heart to the Lord’? You — to do so as a matter of 
right ; for God claims your best service, and it should be rendered in 
your youthful and best days. You ought surely to become a disciple as 
a matter of wisdom and ogi. Danger is on every side, and sin abounds 
in pleasure, amusement, and in every worldly attraction. Many are 
spending their time and forfeiting every joy. Be careful: do not enter 
a building where you would not take your mother with you. Some will 
woke up this morning in such a state of mind and body as, if they could 
have seen it six months ago, they would have been appalled; but, oh! 
may you all know the blessings of true disciples and the joys of a happy 
Christian life, and may God bless you. Amen.” 

During the delivery of this address, many were moved to tears; and it 
was evident that a large amount of good must have been accomplished. 
After the closing hymn, the benediction was pronounced. 


We find in the Jnqguirer (Unitarian) an interesting notice of 
the biography of our friend Samuel Sharpe, the distinguished 
Biblical scholar and Egyptologist. This memoir is written by 
Rev. P. W. Clayden, his nephew by marriage, whom we have 
had the pleasure of seeing and hearing in this country. We 
shall doubtless see this book, and hope to give a_more extended 
notice of it in a future number. 

It is pleasant, or at least consoling, to find that other denom- 
inations are taunted with being shaky in their foundations as 
well as our own. At a recent Methodist conference in England, 
a speaker rose and said that, if it was proposed on the platform 
among the officers that the Ten Commandments should be 
adopted by the conference, he believed some representative 
would move an amendment. 

The peerage of Ireland is said to have lost one of its noblest 
ornaments in the death of Lord O’Neil, of Shane’s Castle. We 
see in his case the proverbial ingratitude of the Celtic race, and 
their utter incapacity to appreciate when they are well off, or to 
do the right, the practical, common-sense thing, under trying cir- 
cumstances. Lord O’Neil’s life was, it is said, “a constant bene- 
faction.” But his tenants, though holding their property at a 
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low rate, adopted the “no rent trick.” They often insulted him 
and his family. He met this, all the reports say, with kindness 
and forbearance ; but his last instructions were, that on the day 
of his burial the park gates should be shut, and no tenant should 
be present, except the few in whom he placed confidence. His 
remains were not placed in the family vault, but in the shadow 
of the village church, where he had often officiated. 


France.— Our French liberal friends, of Z’ Alliance Libérale, 
are quite pleased with the report of an address given before an 
orthodox conference by M. Bianquis, a pastor at Rouen, consid- 
ered sound in the faith. He discusses the question of the entire 
inspiration of the Bible, in a way wholly reasonable, and reaches 
very much the same conclusions as ourselves. He says, “The 
word of God is in the Bible, but all the Bible is not equally the 
word of God.” He adds, “The question may be asked, How are 
we to tell which is the human or the divine element?” He re- 
plies, “The bread we eat contains nutritive parts, and portions 
which are not so: our natures assimilate that which is nourish- 
ing, and reject the rest.” “What could be truer liberalism than 
this?” says our exchange. M. Pressensé and others approved 
this address. M. Pressensé has also said some good words at his 
conferences in Nimes on “What is a Free Thinker?” and on 
Justin Martyr, “A Philosophic Christian.” These lectures seem 
to have shown a ground of meeting between him and our liberal 
friends, and they expressed their pleasure in the columns of their 
paper. M. Pressensé was alarmed, however, at the idea of get- 
ting too close; and we are sorry to add that he feels obliged to 
say in the Journal du Protestantisme Frangais that this sup- 
posed harmony of thought between him and the liberals is only 
an “illusion,” however much its kindness may touch him. He 
has not changed his opinions in regard to the “great miracle of 
redemption,” although he cares little for the ancient formulas of 
Orthodoxy. - He will be charmed (ravi) if the liberals agree 
with him on this essential point; but neither party ought to be 
satisfied, he says, with any equivocation, in order to produce an 
accord which nothing but a free discussion in full daylight can 
bring about. 

M. Pressensé, we think, makes a great mistake in this last 
statement. Weighty theological discussions generally leave dis- 
putants where they were before; but the little waves of brotherly 
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feeling which pass from one side to the other are the true cur- 
rents of the spirit, which show more clearly how all the disciples 
of Jesus may be one. 


Inp1a.— We have received a letter from Mr. Dall, our mission- 
ary in India, and a collection of the beautiful little ferns which 
he often sends us from the Himalayas in midsummer. He tells 
us of Mozoomdar, the distinguished disciple of Chunder Sen, 
now in England. We fear Mozoomdar is inclined to the reac- 
tionary position of Chunder Sen in regard to practical work and 
education. We give Mr. Dall’s informal letter: — 


KuRSEONG, IN THE Himaxas, June 20, 1883. 

Do let me thank you for your notice of my last two pamphlets, “ Re- 
ligion in America ” and “ What is Christianity?” I return to Calcutta 
in a few days, after a pleasant outing here. Our schools have a holiday 
of five weeks at this hottest season of the year. The monsoon rains 
have just begun, and now it is cool enough to work. Here, Fahrenheit 
says (to day) sixty-nine degrees. There, it is warmer by nearly twenty 
degrees. I only hope your health is as good as mine. Is it your experi- 
ence — for it is mine —that the soul grows younger as the body grows 
older? Though coy, my American curiosity, always awake to all things 
beautiful and sweet, seems more than ever on the alert. I never take a 


walk without seeing something that I never saw before; though among 
the awful precipices of the Himdla, mostly too sharp to climb or descend, 
the roads and footways are few.... Your view of my relation to Babu 
K. C. Sen is just. In September or before, you will have his chief 
supporter, Protap babu, whose tribal name is Mozoomdar, in America. 
I hope you will have such a searching talk with him as Phillips Brooks 
and I (as his guide) had with Keshub. “A mystic, a mystic,” said Mr. 
Brooks. Protap has, I think, a little less mysticism in him, and his (old 
Aryan) intellect is sharp as a razor. You saw the edge of it and its 
adaptiveness in Gdnguli, of whom the great Carlyle once said to me, at 
his own tea-table, “ Why on earth did you send us that bit of wash- 
leather, that Ganguli?” By the way, Keshub strongly denies that Rev. 
Joseph Cook ever heard him call my work “ridiculous.” As to “ Mo- 
zoomdar,” you see in the Inquirer that he says, “The Keshubites are 
conquering the whole field of comparative theology (!) by devotion, medi- 
tation, and prayer”: he thought it wise not to add, in words, “and by the 
actual conversations and personal interviews of God with his friend 
Keshub.” Protaép puts this idea, as reported, thus: “ Why are you Uni- 
tarians so slow to sympathize with us, who compass all truth with the 
mighty and strictly rigid orthodox disciplines of strong and divine con- 
victions?” A queer sentence, but you and I see about what he means; 
ie., the intuitions of divine (?) rapture, discarding their God-given eztu- 
itions of observation (science) and of experience (history), are quite all 
we want. The Keshubites may think so. We do not. "Not to trespass 
further. Always yours to serve, C. H. A. Datu. 


Marna P, Lowz. 





